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THE OLD DOMINION LOOKS TO LONDON 


A Study of English Literary Influences 
upon The Virginia Gazette (1736-1766) 


By Ropert MANSON MYERS 
Yale University 


Late in the summer of 1736 the Old Dominion’s first weekly news- 
paper appeared when William Parks began publication of The Virginia 
Gazette, “With the freshest Advices, Foreign and Domestick,” in the 
capital city of Williamsburg.’ At first it was a small journal, composed 
of four pages poorly printed, packed with foreign news, local gossip, and 
advertisements of everything from French china to runaway servants. 
For forty-four years (until 1780) the Gazette continued to find its way 
into the mansions of cultivated Virginia gentlemen all over the state. 
William Parks remained its editor till his death in 1750, His successor 
was William Hunter, and he in turn was followed by others. In 1766 
another paper of the same name was founded by William Rind, since 
the original Gazette was entirely under the influence of a governor who 
died in that year. Because the Gazette was prepared and issued by dif- 
ferent printers in this manner, and because during the course of its his- 
tory the paper appeared from two or three different presses in the capi- 
tal, the journal changed color several times, each Gazette being distinctive 
even in its advertisements. This multiplicity of Gazettes presents a wider 
record than any single periodical could provide, and thus produces rich 
features valuable to the historian of ideas and of culture. It is the aim 
of this study to analyze some of these features by emphasizing the influ- 
ences of English literature upon The Virginia Gazette. To what extent 
did Virginia look to England for its literary notions and expressions 
during the years from 1736 to 1766? How does The Virginia Gazette 
reflect contemporary London journals? 
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At first glance the observer feels overwhelmed by the quantity of ma- 
terial in the Gazette quoted verbally from eighteenth-century English 
periodicals. So strong indeed appears the influence of England that one 
almost despairs of finding substantially creative elements. Disarming 
today are the weekly essays which, though believed to have originated in 
Virginia, emphasize the life and manners of London in the fresh spirit 
of the Queen Anne writers. With the spontaneity of another Spectator 
the “Monitor” commented vigorously each week upon current topics, 
presenting first a series of “Reflections on Immoderate Drinking” (15 
September 1738), then a discussion “Of Spectres and Apparitions” (21 
March 1750/51), and finally “Meditations on the Miseries of Human 
Life, in its perfect Age” (24 May 1751). A lengthy account of the death 
of Queen Caroline (24 March 1737/38) might well be followed by a 
poem entitled “MODERN INFIDELITY: Or the Principles of Athe- 
ism Exposed and Refuted” (24 August 1751) or by “An Account of 
the Anocando, a monstrous Species of Serpent in the East-Indies, and 
of the Manner of it’s seising and managing it’s Prey” (19 September 
1751). A verbose elegy “On the DEATH of the Hon. Sir JOHN 
RANDOLPH, Knt.” (8 April 1737), containing twenty-eight heroic 
couplets and two triplets printed in Latin and English, might exclaim 
with the stilted artificiality of Augustan “numbers”: 


RANDOLPH is dead,—no more with graceful Ease 
His Eloquence our ravish’d Ears must please. 

His mournful Consort vainly with the rest 

Wrings her sad Hands, and strikes her pensive Breast. 
Wild with despair she often calls in vain, 

And in sad Accents oft repeats his Name: 

Thus in the lonely unfrequented Grove, 

Perch’d on a blasted Oak the cooing Dove 

In plaintive Strain laments the absent Love. 

The springing Verdure of the Meadows fades 

And joy forsakes the once delightful Glades. 


Or William Dering, “Dancing-Master,’ might give notice among the 
advertisements of books and India lace (25 November 1737) that he 
“thas opened his School at the College, where all Gentlemens Sons may 
be taught Dancing, according to the newest French Manner.” Such va- 
riety in content reveals versatility in the publisher. So fully did he cap- 
ture the playful mood of Addisonian comment on the foibles of ordinary 
life, and so thoroughly did he reflect the serious literary vein of Addi- 
son’s essays on “The Pleasures of the Imagination” and on “Milton”, that 
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colonial readers of The Virginia Gazette must have suspected that Wil- 
liamsburg would someday rival London in literary prestige and splendor. 

The “Monitor” quoted freely from The Gentleman’s Magazine (found- 
ed in 1731) as well as from the news columns of a score of other London 
newspapers and magazines. Nearly all the periodicals close to the heart 
of the student of eighteenth-century English culture found their way 
through quotation and allusion into The Virginia Gazette: The Whitehall 
Evening Post, The London Evening Post, The London Gazette, The 
London Journal, The Westminster Journal, The St. James’s Evening 
Post, The Universal Spectator, The Reflector, The Craftsman, and The 
Grand Magazine of Magazines were but a few of many journals to brave 
the Atlantic and enjoy wider circulation in the western hemisphere 
through The Virginia Gazette. But it was in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
that William Parks took chief pleasure. He borrowed from that maga- 
zine so frequently that after one year of publication he could call it “the 
Magazine” (21 October 1737) without leaving his readers in doubt as 
to his reference. One reader, however, disagreed with Parks and con- 
fessed in an irate letter (3 June 1737) that after “perusing the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for some Month’s past,” he “could not have imagin’d 
that a great Number of Pages for a little Money, could have induced any 
of my Countrymen, or even Women, to purchase a Collection of such 
insipid Stuff, or wretched Extracts, as that Monthly Collection is gener- 
ally cramm’d with.” 


On 17 January 1752 the advertisement section of The Virginia Ga- 
zette carried an unobtrusive entry : 


Just PUBLISH’D, and to be SOLD, at the Printing-Office, in 
Williamsburg, MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, chiefly on Divine 
Subjects. In two Books. Published for the Religious ENTER- 
TAINMENT of CHRISTIANS in general. By Samuel Davies, 
V. D. M. in Hanover, Virginia. 


Little did Hunter suspect what a bonfire of discussion he ignited by 
publishing this apparently harmless notice. It took two months for the 
heat to reach fever pitch, but when (on 20 March 1752) the first of a 
long series of continued commentaries upon “the Reverend Mr. Samuel 
Davies’” divine poems appeared in the Gazette, Hunter realized what a 
money-maker such a discussion could become and piled on literary 
rubbish to brighten the fire. For almost four months a furious contro- 
versy over the merits of Davies as a poet consumed quantities of paper 
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and caused foolish ink to be spilled. A gentleman named Walter Dym- 
ocke (who in true eighteenth-century fashion signed his article “Zoilus” ) 
submitted the first of a series of “REMARKS on the Virginia PIN- 
DAR” on 20 March, and it was not till 3 July that a letter of confession 
from Samuel Davies himself finally terminated the heated literary squab- 
ble. The affair is notable only because it reveals the direction of eigh- 
teenth-century colonial taste. Assuring his readers with high pecuniary 
satisfaction that “These POEMS are to be sold at the Printing-Office,” 
William Hunter began his Gazette of 20 March 1752 with complimentary 
“Remarks” upon Virginia’s “Pindar,” submitted by “Zoilus” : 


Whereas a very ingenious Writer has lately published two whole 
Books of Divine Poems, judiciously selected from a much larger 
Number . . . Wherein he shews, that such poets as Virgil and 
Pope can be of little or no Use to the World, because few are so 
refined, as to have a Relish for their Works; but such Writers as 
Himself must be of general and almost Universal Benefit, because 
their Productions cannot but delight all People, who are not cursed 
with a good Taste; which make up at least nine tenths of Man- 
kind . . . From all which we may draw this plain Conclusion, that 
the worst Writers have the best Title to Publication. I cannot help 
owning myself of the Number of Those, whom our Author has 
made Converts to this Novel Opinion. 


On 8 May Zoilus expanded his ‘““Remarks” by criticizing Paradise Lost. 
“It is very unbecoming Milton, as a sublime Writer,” he wrote, “to let 
his Fancy run away with his Judgment, so far as to make Speeches for 
God, wherein He brings Him to talk like a School Divine.” Zoilus had 
already proved his heresy on 3 April by indicating the affinity of Pindar 
Davies to such “sinkers” as Sir Richard Blackmore and George Her- 
bert : “What I have hitherto said shews, that the Poetical Banner, under 
which, our Author has lifted himself, is that, which belongs to the 
Bathos, or Society of Sinkers, the Blackmores and the Herberts, whom 
our Author professes to have in the most profound Veneration, and 
courageously rescues from the Insults of superior Wits.” Rash arguments 
of similar calibre dominated subsequent “Remarks on the Virginia 
Pindar” on 10 April, 17 April, and 30 April. On 8 May Zoilus explained 
how “Our Author, far from being ashamed of his Unlikeness and Oppo- 
sition to sublime Writers, has marked his Difference from them in the 
strongest Manner possible by writing 2 Supplement to Pope’s Messiah.” 
Praising Davies’ “most inimitable Manner” as “incomparably incompre- 
hensibly fine,” Zoilus insisted that the supplemented Messiah “exactly 
expresses the Sense of Pope, and in far better Language than Pope’s.” 
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Such contentions soon elicited complaints from the opposition. By 
15 May the defenders of Pope gained sufficient force to publish three 
sarcastic heroic couplets addressed “To the Virginia ZOILUS, alias 
Walter Dymocke: A FULL and complete Answer to all his elaborate 
Criticisms on the Virginia PINDAR.” The bonfire was now blazing, 
and Hunter was delighted at the heightened interest created in his 
journal. Gleefully he announced on 22 May that “We have receiv’d a 
Continuation of the Remarks on the V/RGINIJA Pindar; but must take 
the Liberty to postpone it, that we may give Room for a Piece on the 
other Side of the Question.” Attacking Zoilus for classing Davies among 
the “Society of Sinkers,” the anonymous writer of this “Piece” asserted 
that Blackmore “in the Opinion of no meaner a Critic than the great 
Mr. Addison, has united the Depths of Philosophy with the highest 
Flights of Poetry.” Regarding Herbert he knew “no just Exception our 
Critic can have to him, unless that he is too pious, and had the Misfortune 
to live above a Century ago.” The defender of Pope then fired a center 
shot at the Virginia Pindar’s “supplement” to Pope’s Messiah: “If 
there be any Wit in his introducing the Bathos into his Criticisms, he 
deserves no Honour for it but that of a Plagiary, who has stolen it from 
Pope’s and Arbuthnot’s Treatise of the Art of Sinking in Poetry.” To 
defend great poetry the partisan of Pope quoted from Addison’s Cato 
and Rosamond, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Watts’s Lyric Poems, and Pope’s 
Essay on Man, Essay on Criticism, and The Dunciad, as well as the 
Night Thoughts of “the celebrated Dr. Young” and “a Letter of that 
pious and delicate Writer Mrs. Rowe.” 


On 29 May an appropriate answer appeared in “A Reply to Dym- 
ocke’s full and complete Answerer, by an unknown Friend of Dymocke’s.” 
Finding this “reply” neither striking nor amusing, Hunter on 5 June 
published more of Zoilus’ “Remarks” on the Virginia Pindar and a 
week later concluded the series of essays in Davies’ defense. But the 
opposition was not to be silenced: on 18 June one finds the “Remarks on 
Mr. Walter Dymocke continued” by the Pope defendants, who quoted 
Young’s Night Thoughts twice in praise of Pope and later used Watts’s 
Hymns and Milton’s L’Allegro to equal advantage. Dymocke’s defend- 
ers replied appropriately on 25 June in a letter “To Dymocke’s long, but 
not full, and complete Answerer.” Finally on 3 July Samuel Davies him- 
self entered the quarrel for the first time in order to end the matter pos- 
itively. In his letter “To Mr. Walter Dymocke” Davies assured his well- 
intentioned but over-zealous defender that his miscellaneous divine poems 
were modelled upon the works of “the celebrated Dr. Watts, whose 
theological, philosophical and poetical Writings are so universally ac- 
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ceptable to those whose polite Taste is refined with Religion.” Davies 
finally referred his friendly critic to “Dr. Watts’s Lyric Poems, Mrs. 
Rowe’s Writings, (which were published by the celebrated Dr. Young, 
and approved by Prior, Pope, Thomson, and every pious wit in Eng- 
land), Young’s Night Thoughts, &c. from whom, I am not ashamed 
to own, I transplanted most of those beautiful Flowers of Poetry.” 


II 


Already we have noted the opinion of “the great Mr. Addison” upon 
the merits of Sir Richard Blackmore. We have also observed Addison’s 
strong influence upon the creative essays of The Virginia Gazette, noting 
their varied subject-matter, their versatility and wit, and their Addison- 
ian emphasis upon the foibles of a gilded society. Addison enjoyed pop- 
ularity on the pages of this colonial journal. An early issue (19 Novem- 
ber 1736) contains a poem entitled “CATO, and his GENIUS,” which 
the poet confessed was “Drawn from the Soliloquy of CATO. ACT V.” 
Later Addison’s Cato and The Drummer met success on the stage of the 
Williamsburg playhouse. The Gazette of 5 March 1752 begins with the fa- 
mous passage on “Liberty” from Addison’s Letter from Italy. Addison 
was indeed as celebrated a figure in colonial Virginia as in London’s 
fashionable literary circles. Concluding an essay on “The Character of 
the late Duke of MARLBOROUGH. as drawn by Monsieur Voltaire, 
lately deceased” (20 June 1751), William Hunter quoted Addison’s 
“beautiful Address” to “this Hero” and defended his choice in com- 
plimentary terms: “As the Words were composed by the late inimitable 
Mr. Addison, we no Ways question but that the Generality of our Read- 
ers will be pleased with so curious an Amusement.” In an earlier edi- 
torial note (10 August 1739) expressing Parks’s desire “to entertain my 
Customers, now and then occasionally, or when there was a Scarcity of 
News, with Pieces /nstructive or Diverting,” the editor explained in re- 
vealing fashion how he had “sometimes been obliged to collect from 
Authors . . . such Pieces, as may answer the Ends propos’d.” And thus 
he defended his republication of The Guardian (no. 102) : 


The Guardians, Spectators, Tatlers, Magazines, &c. are inex- 
hastible treasures, out of which may be extracted every thing that 
is necessary for the Support of Virtue, the Suppression of Vice, 
the Promotion of Learning, Wit, Ingenuity, &c. And when I make 
Choice of any of these for my Papers, . . . I may boldly venture 
them to the Perusal of my Readers, without fearing the Censure 
of the most snarling Critick, upon the Performance; however my 
Judgment in the Choice may be approv’d of. 
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But one young lady of colonial Virginia did not share William Parks’s 
enthusiasm for the merits of Addison. When “Philo-Gunaicus” sub- 
mitted his “unpolish’d Thoughts” on love and matrimony to the readers 
of the Gazette (20 May 1737), he aroused the emotions of “Andro- 
mache,” who published her strange comment two weeks later: “There 
are several Ladies of my acquaintance,” she wrote, “who have read the 
Spectators on the same Subject, and for the most Part admir’d yours as 
incomparable Peices .. . In short, I’m inclin’d to pitty poor Mr. Addison, 
and Steel, when I observe a Genius so much exceeding theirs.” 

Alexander Pope also enjoyed frequent notice in The Virginia Gazette. 
The dominant literary figure of Augustan London easily found his way 
into colonial society as an arbiter of literary taste. In the controversy of 
the Virginia Pindar and the Virginia Zoilus he played a leading role. 
Frequently his verse graced the pages of the Gazette to point a moral or 
adorn a tale, and sometimes a familiar couplet opened an issue: 


Did some more noble Critic come abroad ? 
If wrong, I smil’d; if right, I kiss’d the Rod. 
(14 July 1738) 
A Wit’s a Feather, and a Chief a Rod, 
An honest Man’s the noblest Work of God. 
(29 September 1752) 


It would be unnecessary to cite every quotation from Pope on the pages 
of The Virginia Gazette, but it should be understood that his influence 
was prominent throughout the journal’s history. A burlesque upon “the 
immortal poet Homer” (7 March 1750/51), suggesting the first lines of 
The Iliad, perhaps stemmed from the Homeric vogue established earlier 
in the century by Pope’s own translations. In an essay entitled “Know 
Thyself” (9 March 1738/39) Pope was identified as “the Oracle of our 
Beaux Esprits,’ and elsewhere (23 March 1738/39) he was called a 
“celebrated poet.” A poem entitled “4A FIT of the SPLEEN. Jn Imita- 
tion of SHAKESPEAR,” which was “writ by a Clergyman, well known 
and esteem’d by the Men of Genius of his Time” (22 July 1737), com- 
menced with three lines from Rape of the Lock and ended with eight 
more lines “Finish’d by Mr. POPE.” In defense of such quotation the 
anonymous clergyman declared that the lines “have in them the Master- 
Strokes of that excellent Writer.” 

Passing Dryden by merely noting his frequent appearance in the aptly 
chosen quotations of the Gazette, one observes great interest in “the Rev. 
and worthy Dr. Swift” (22 October 1736) among educated readers of 
colonial Virginia. The third member of the great Augustan literary tri- 
umvirate graced the columns of the Williamsburg literary page more 
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often as a champion of Irish political liberties than as a man of letters, 
although the Gazette of 7 March 1750/51 opens with a typical quatrain 
from the poetry of “that great Genious” : 


I contented in my Wherry 

At their Blunders can be merry ; 
And like the Waterman of Thames, 
As I row by call them Names. 


A year later (5 March 1752) the Gazette again echoed Swift’s literary 
career in its attempt to prove that “the Nation is indeed very wicked, 
i. e. very irreligious, extremely idle, much addicted to Gaming, and 
superlatively extravagant.” The writer went on to “presume it cannot 
be taken ill by any, if we give our Readers a few Lines of a Project for 
the Advancement of Religion wrote by the Late Dean of St. Patrick’s.” 
In the first year of the Gazette’s history an anonymous “Birth-Day Poem” 
addressed “To the Rev. Doct. Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s” (11 March 
1736/37) was reprinted from The London Magazine for December 1736. 
A year later (14 April 1738) a news item from “Dublin, Dec. 3” re- 
vealed in striking fashion the reverence in which the world held its 
“greatest and most universal Genious”’ : 


Last Wednesday being the Anniversary of the Birth-Day of that 
worthy Patriot, the Rev. Dr. Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, the 
same was observ’d with the utmost Expressions of Joy and Grati- 
tude by all the People in and about the Liberties of St. Patrick, 
and in most Parts of this City and Suburbs. The Bells rang as 
usual on the most solemn Occasions . . ., four large Bonfires were 
upon the Steeple, and the Windows illuminated. There were many 
excellent Poems presented to him on the happy Occasion of his 
Birth; and there was a large Bonfire in St. Warburg-Street, op- 
posite to Hoy’s-Ally, where this great and good Man was born, 
and not in England, as hath been falsely and maliciously reported, 
to deprive this Kingdom of the Honour of producing the greatest 
and most universal Genious of the World. 


Swift’s literary connections with Ireland were vital to her social and 
economic history, but it was more for his active championship of her 
rights in the legislative halls of Dublin and London that Ireland demon- 
strated open enthusiasm for her great though unhappy leader. A poem 
entitled “AY and NO. A Tale from Dublin, done into Verse” (28 April 
1738) represented in nine heroic couplets an imaginary conversation be- 
tween “witty Dean Swift” and the “Primate” of Dublin on the subject 
of the proposed reduced coinage of Ireland. In this familiar battle for 
Ireland’s economic rights against the selfishness of a cold British aris- 
tocracy Swift proved his nobility as a conscientious defender of the 
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poverty-burdened Irish peasantry. The struggle was fully represented in 
contemporary English journals, from which The Virginia Gazette 
quoted liberally on several occasions. A passage (22 October 1736) 
from The Political State for June 1736 explained how “the Rev. and 
worthy Dr. Swift”, who “has always behav’d with a proper Zeal and 
Concern, when he thought the Interest of his Country at Stake,” waited 
on “his Grace the Lord Lieutenant, to whom the Dean made a Speech, 
and in the strongest and most pathetick Manner set forth the ill Conse- 
quences that would ensue to that Kingdom, if the current Value of their 
Coin should be reduced.” When the reduction of money finally occa- 
sioned “a general Dissatisfaction in the People, and several Mobs in the 
City,” the Lord-Mayor imputed the difficulty to Swift (30 December 
1737; quoted from “London, Oct. 13”). To this accusation “the Dean 
reply’d with great Indignation, that the Reduction was an iniquitous 
Job, which he oppos’d with Argument and Reason, and not with Power 
and Violence; that if he had held up his Finger, the People would have 
tore him (the Primate) to Pieces; but that he did not desire that a Per- 
son in his High Station should die a Violent Death.” A final passage 
(10 March 1737/38; quoted from “London, Nov. 30”) revealed Swift’s 
ultimate benevolence to the land of his birth: “He hath bequeath’d all his 
Fortune to charitable Use, for the Good of that Kingdom.” 


From these references one may determine to some extent how the 
gentry of colonial Virginia regarded the foremost writers of Augustan 
England. The fact that these figures found their way into the pages of an 
American journal reveals that they were well-known to readers in culti- 
vated centers far from London. If Pope was often quoted in the Gazette 
to clinch the editor’s point or to adorn his piece, one may safely assume 
that Pope was held by educated Virginians to be a genuine authority in 
matters of literary taste. If William Parks, with his eye on his purse and 
his ear attune to his readers’ whims, found the Spectator worth reprint- 
ing in his own journal, and if the readers of the Gazette were “‘pleased” 
with the “curious” essays of that “great” and “inimitable Mr. Addison,” 
it is obvious that by 1740 Addison’s greatness had spread beyond the 
confines of London and Great Britain into the wilds of a pioneer land. 
And if Swift appeared frequently on the pages of a polite journal on the 
western shore of the Atlantic, one may conclude from that fact some- 
thing of Swift’s greatness as a literary figure and social reformer. The 
Virginia Gazette thus becomes a commentary not only upon American 
literature but also upon the literary scene in early eighteenth-century 
England, and serves as a rich source for students of the period on both 


sides of the Atlantic. 
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III 


Addison, Pope, and Swift were by no means the sole English writers 
to appear in The Virginia Gazette. William Shakespeare was often named 
in advertisements of dramatic performances “By a Company of Come- 
dians from London, At the Theatre in Williamsburg.” On 10 April 1746 
the Gazette commenced with the following lines from “Shakespear”: 


Who steals my Purse, steals Trash, 

’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been Slave to Thousands; ; 
But he who filches from me my good Name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him 

But makes me poor indeed. 


A mediocre poem entitled “A TALE: Extracted from SHAKESPEAR” 
(17 June 1737) contained twenty heroic couplets about nothing Shakes- 
pearean in particular; an essay on death (11 March 1736/37) was more 
specific in its quotations from Macbeth and Hamlet. One title (3 June 
1737) reflected the neo-classical attitude toward “revival” and alteration 
of Shakespearean drama: “Prologue . . . to be spoken at the Theatre in 
Drury-lane, upon the Revival of King JOHN, alter’d from Shakespeare, 
by the Reviver, and Author of the Alterations.” A quotation “From the 
Literary Gazette” (8 August 1751) presented clever “OBSERVA- 
TIONS on the late Performance of OTHELLO” and illustrated one 
scene from the tragedy by reference to a later seventeenth-century poet. 
The article spoke highly of Othello (played by Delavel) as a dramatic 
lover: “His embracing Desdemona on their Meeting in Cyprus, we are 
afraid, set many a fair Breast among the Audience a longing: His Man- 
ner of throwing his Arms about her, and the jocund Expression of his 
Countenance at that Instant, gave us a fine picture of Cowley’s Embrace.” 
Despite occasional references to Shakespeare’s plays, however, it cannot 
be said that the Bard of Avon enjoyed such prominence as Addison and 
Pope and Swift in the pages ot The Virginia Gazette. The same is true 
of Milton, who, though sometimes introduced to corroborate the theme 
of moralistic treatises, can claim no special prestige in the Virginia 
journal. 


Ludicrous as he may seem to the twentieth century, Colley Cibber re- 
ceived both serious and slyly satirical treatment at the hands of William 
Parks. As Poet Laureate of England from 1730 to 1757, Cibber regular- 
ly manufactured odes for New Year’s Day and for royal birthdays, and 
some of these poetical effusions were reproduced in America. Frequent- 
ly Cibber united his talents with those of Dr. Maurice Greene, a musi- 
cian exhibiting few graces of his art, and the Gazette occasionally men- 
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tioned the pair as collaborators. On 11 February 1736/37 William Parks 
published in full an “ODE for his Majesty’s Birth-Day, 1736. By Colley 
Cibber, Esq; Poet-Laureat. Set to Musick by Dr. Green.” The Gazette 
for 1 April 1737 quoted a typical item from the London news of 4 Jan- 
uary: “On Saturday last the Ode for the New Year, compos’d by Colly 
Cibber, Esq; Poet-Laureat, and set to Musick by Dr. Green, was sung 
before her Majesty and the rest of the Royal Family, at St. James’s.” 
So read the news columns whenever the calendar brought forth a New 
Year or a royal birthday. On 23 February 1738/39 appeared some choice 
sarcasm (from “London, Nov. 11”) reflecting Cibber’s current reputa- 
tion in London: 


We hear the Publick are extremely disappointed in not having 
the Anniversary Ode on His Majesty's Birth-day, according to the 
antient and laudable Custom; upon which there are various Spec- 
ulations. Some People impute it to the Laureat’s Modesty; and 
Others to his Resentment of the Town’s ungrateful Reception of 
his former Productions . . . However, that the Publick may not be 
entirely robbed of so agreeable an Entertainment, we have the 
Pleasure of presenting them with one Stanza of it, which we think 
at least equal to all the Performances of that ingenious Gentleman, 
and ought to be preserved amongst the choice Fragments of his 
Greek and Roman Predecessors.—Reader attend and be thankful. 


When the stanza had been fully quoted, the editor added his satirical 
comment: “The Reader must easily perceive, that this out does the 
Laureat’s usual Out doings.” 


Various other English writers appeared from time to time upon the 
pages of The Virginia Gazette. In an essay “Of Spectres and Appari- 
tions” (21 March 1750/51) Hunter recommended Defoe’s “The Ap- 
parition of Madam Veal” as a remarkable illustration of his central thesis. 
A letter written by “Zoilus” (4 February 1736/37) mentioned Con- 
greve’s relation to the famous “First follow Nature” doctrine of the 
day: “Sequere Naturam is a Lesson of great Antiquity; which has re- 
ceived an additional Strength and Authority, from the Approbation and 
Applause of all Ages, through which it has passed. Mr. Congreve, I 
think, has been very happy to this Purpose, in his excellent Epistle to 
Lord Cobham.” A eulogy upon Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, 
so “well known in the Republick of Letters,” found its way into the 
Gazette for 3 April 1752. There the Earl of Orrery was credited with 
lavish words (from his Life of Swift) upon the departed writer: “The 
wisdom of Socrates, the Dignity and Ease of Pliny, and the Wit of 
Horace, appear’d in all his Writings and Conversation.” 
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Death notices were a popular feature of the Gazette, and they were 
frequent and lengthy. The first extant issue of the journal (10 September 
1736) heralded the death of Jacob Tonson, “who was for many Years 
Secretary to the memorable Kit Cat Club, consisting of the chief of the 
Nobility and Men of Learning of that Time, and whose Pictures were 
all drawn by that great Master Sir Godfrey Kneller, Bart. and are now 
deposited in a fine Room (built on Purpose to contain them) at Barn 
Elms in Surry.” A note upon the tragic death of Eustace Budgel appeared 
on 26 August 1737: “London, May 12: Yesterday the Body of Eustace 
Budgel, Esq; who drowned himself last week by jumping out of a Boat 
under London Bridge, was taken up.” One reference in the Gazette 
(15 October 1736) concerned John Gay, whose untimely death in 1732 
inspired various memorials: “London, July 15: ... A curious Monu- 
ment is now finish’d, by the famous Mr. Rysbrack, and in a few Days 
will be erected in Westminster-Abbey, among the Poets, to the Memory 
of the late Mr. Gay, Author of the Beggar’s Opera, &c.” Six famous 
couplets inscribed on the monument, written by “A Pope” and familiar 
to students of Pope, were reprinted in the Gazette. 


By 1744 Edward Young’s Night Thoughts enjoyed widespread pop- 
ularity. Several times his poem was mentioned during the pamphlet war 
over the “Virginia Pindar” in 1752; one interesting reference also ap- 
peared in a letter to Hunter (2 March 1753) written by Samuel Davies 
and submitted by “Pat. Henry” (an uncle of the famous patriot): “I 
have, not long since Sir, been enriching myself with that Treasury of 
pious and majestic Sentiments, The Night-Thoughts.” An “Abstract 
from Dr. BERKLEY’s Treatise on Tar-Water”’ (9 May 1745) was 
continued through four issues to reveal Virginia’s early interest in Bish- 
op George Berkeley’s “Philosophical Enquiry into the Virtues” of that 
beverage. William Law, whose puritanical Serious Call temporarily 
curbed theatrical vice in 1729, was praised in a letter to “Mr. Parks” 
(17 February 1737/38) as having “forcefully and clearly proved the 
Condition of our Redemption, against the Pretences of the Deists, for a 
Religion of Natural Reason instead of it.” In colonial Virginia theological 
emphasis was strong—in libraries, conversation, and journals. William 
Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses therefore found sympathetic 
readers when the Gazette (5 March 1752) quoted that gentleman of 
“profound Learning and masterly Reasoning” as having said “Religion 
is of absolute Necessity to the Well-being of civil Society.” Henry 
Carey almost reached theological fervor in his poem entitled “A Charac- 
ter of her late most Excellent Majesty Queen CAROLINE; as drawn 
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in her Life-time” (10 March 1737/38 ; quoted from “London, Nov. 23”). 
A concluding “inference” gives a fair impression of the merits of Carey’s 


poetical venture: 


If so divinely excellent was she, 
What must the Loss of such a Princess be! 


Other contemporary English writers in one way or another reached 
the pages of The Virginia Gazette. The issue of 11 October 1751 con- 
tained three lines from Thomas “Tickle’s Homer.” A Gazette of the 
preceding spring (21 March 1750/51) mentioned the late Richard Sav- 
age in an “ODE for the NEW YEAR. Jn a DIALOGUE between 
FAME and VIRTUE. FAME, by Mr. Beard. VIRTUE, by Mr. Sav- 
age.” Lord Chesterfield appeared in the journal not as the epitome of 
drawing-room sophistication but as a political figure delivering speeches 
in the Irish Parliament; his labors as Lord Lieutenant inspired a dull 
poem of nine tetrameter couplets (6 June 1751) “On Lord CHESTER- 
FIELD, when Lord Lieutenant of IRELAND.” James Thomson was 
listed among the twenty-four members of “The Committee of Managers” 
of the new “Society for the Encouragement of Learning” (22 October 
1736; quoted from “London, July 16”). A later account (2 December 
1737 ; quoted from “London, Sept. 13”) related his becoming a mason: 
“On Friday Evening last, at Old Man’s Coffee-house, Charing Cross, 
. . . James Thompson, Esq; Author of the Seasons, Dr. Armstrong, 
Author of the Synopsis of the Venereal Disease . . . and of several cu- 
rious Poems, . . . were admitted Free and Accepted Masons. Richard 
Savage, Esq; eldest Son of the late Earl Rivers, officiated as Master.” 
A poem entitled “On a Good Conscience” (29 October 1736) was “tak- 
en from the Poems of the ingenious Mr. Stephen Duck,” and an earlier 
issue (1 October 1736) contained “An ODE presented to their Rotal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of WALES,” composed by the same 
poet. 

From this disconnected medley of details one clear fact emerges: Vir- 
ginians of 1750 knew the English literary figures and traditions of their 
own day and of former times. Williamsburg was no barren frontier 
capital. Colonial dames might argue the merits of Pope and Swift as 
fluently as fashionable ladies of London’s literary élite chatted over 
Thomson and Young. The fact that Parks and Hunter felt free to men- 
tion lesser-known contemporary English writers without explanation 
points to Virginia’s broad acquaintance with the literary situation in 
England and on the continent. For “Mr. Rosseau” in his “Discourse, 
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lately published, against the Re-Establishment of Arts and Sciences” 
(7 November 1751) and “Mr. VOLTAIRE, in his late Piece, intituled, 
Le Siecle de Louis XIV” (22 September 1752) were also familiar fig- 
ures to readers of The Virginia Gazette. 


In a day when true literary standards looked eagerly backward to the 
grandeur that was Rome, readers in Virginia were as conscious as their 
English relatives of the Roman influence upon England’s Augustan Age. 
Throughout the columns of The Virginia Gazette one observes fresh 
evidence of neo-classical England’s indebtedness to the Augustans of the 
Roman world. Most frequently mentioned was Horace, who appeared 
thirty-two times in extant issues of the journal; Ovid appeared eight 
times, Juvenal seven, and Cicero five. Martial, Seneca, and Pliny each 
were mentioned three times; Virgil, Propertius, Sallust, and Persius 
twice; Cato, Lucretius, Tacitus, Prudentius, Terence, and Plautus 
only once. Such statistics are not infallible evidence, but they reflect to 
some degree the classical bent of eighteenth-century literature. Certain- 
ly the four most oft-quoted Roman writers were dominant forces in 
English neo-classicism. Again one observes how, by reflecting the tastes 
of cultivated readers in mid-eighteenth-century America, The Virginia 
Gazette becomes an appealing record of that period both in America and 
in England. 


IV 


Dramatic tastes are part of the social, philosophical, and cultural pat- 
tern of any age. An analysis of drama as treated in The Virginia Gazette 
provides a charming revelation of Georgian taste. Early in the journal’s 
history (2 September 1737; quoted from London, 4 June) colonial in- 
terest in English drama appeared in a reference to the Licensing Act of 
1737: “We hear, that by the Bill now in the House of Peers, against 
Players of Interludes, &c. Copies of all Plays, Farces, or any thing wrote 
in the Dramatic Way, are to lie 14 Days before the Lord Chamberlain 
of his Majesty’s Houshold, for the Time being, for his Perusal and Ap- 
probation, before they shall be exhibited on the Stage.” References to 
particular plays abound throughout the Gazette. British dramatic per- 
formances often justified special accounts, and casual remarks upon cur- 
rent plays are frequent. Advertisements of plays performed in the Wil- 
liamsburg theatre also shed new light on Virginia’s early stage history. 
What London performances were so outstanding that Parks felt obliged 
to review them in his newspaper? During the first year (10 June 1737; 
London, 15 March) a delicious note upon Fielding as a dramatist ap- 
peared with the regular news of the week: “The Town are in great Ex- 
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pectation of being entertain’d in a few Days, at the Hay-Market Thea- 
tre, with a new Dramatick Piece, call’d The Historical Register, for the 
Year 1736. Written by the Author of Pasquin, which has been approved 
by many of the best Judges, and is thought to contain the finest Humour 
and genteelest Satire of any Thing publish’d a long Time.” During the 
next season (28 April 1738; London, 19 January) a performance of 
Otway’s “Play of Venus Preserv’d” marked the first appearance of “their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales . . . in that Pub- 
lick Manner, since the Queen’s Death.” Later (14 December 1739) a 
couplet by Otway served as the journal’s literary gem for the week. James 
Thomson was mentioned (13 July 1739; London, 27 March) in connec- 
tion with his “new Tragedy .. . call’d Edward and Eleonora.” George 
Villiers’ Rehearsal was used incidentally (4 February 1736/37) to illus- 
trate the character of the “Monitor” in his weekly column: “Like Bays 
in the Rehearsal, he opens the Scene with a Whisper.” 


One of the most popular eighteenth-century comedies was George 
Farquhar’s Beaux’ Stratagem, and on this side of the Atlantic it was 
evidently a favorite with high and low. One “Arabella Sly’, a lady of 
“polite” pretensions, based upon Farquhar’s play an inimitable note to 
the “Monitor” (15 October 1736), reminiscent of the aimless but charm- 
ing prattle of the Spectator twenty-five years before: 


Worshipful Sir, 

I Beg Leave to know, if it be decent to laugh at a Humorous 
Scene, without putting my Fan before my Face? 

When I was last in Town, I had the Pleasure to see the Beaux 
Stragem perform’d; Where, I confess, I was highly delighted with 
Love’s Catechism. Miss Tancrede (who set next to me,) of a sud- 
den, gave me a most terrible Hunch with her Elbow, and told me, 
I was the most insufferable Coquet that liv’d ; that she should never 
be able to come in Company with me for so indecent an Action, as 
to giggle at Archer’s kissing of Cherry, without hiding my Face. I 
look upon this to be as gross an Affront, as ever was offered to a 
Woman of my Fashion. If your Worship thinks it worthy your 
Notice, ’twill be a sufficient Satisfaction to your humble Servant, 

Arabella Sly. 


It is a delight to observe that the “Monitor” considered “nothing more 
commendable in the Fair Sex then a free and easy Behaviour” and felt 
that “A Woman of Sense may take all innocent Liberties, without de- 
serving that malicious Title of a Coquet ; and may observe a proper De- 
corum, without coming under the Censure of a Prude.” 


In the spring of 1737 The Virginia Gazette became engrossed in the 
publication of “The TOY-SHOP, A Dramatick Satire” by Robert Dod- 
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sley (15 April 1737), which concluded after two pages: “The whole 
Piece being too long for this Paper, we refer the Remainder ’til our 
next.” In the following issue Parks found himself “oblig’d to defer pub- 
lishing the Remainder of the Toy-Shop till our next Gazette, not having 
Room in this.” On 29 April appeared the “remainder of the Toy-Shop, 
began in the Gazette No. 37.” Three weeks later (20 May 1737) the 
Gazette noticed a London performance of “The King and the Miller of 
Mansfield, a new Dramatic Performance, written by the Author of the 
Toy-Shop, which has met with great Approbation.” 


Williamsburg had its own “Company of Comedians” for part of each 
season, and from hints in the Gazette one concludes that the noble group 
faced difficulties beyond those of achieving artistic perfection. The uni- 
versal quest for financial security and the equally universal curse of finan- 
cial instability were alike reflected in an exhortatory advertisement of the 
early fifties (24 October 1751) : 


The Company of COMEDIANS having been at a greater Expence 
than they at first expected in erecting a THEATRE in the City of 
Williamsburg, and having an immediate Occasion for the Money 
expended in that Particular, in Order to procure proper Scenes and 
Dresses, humbly hope that those Gentlemen who are Lovers of the- 
atrical Performances, will be kind enough to assist them, by Way 
of Subscription, for the Payment of the House and Lots... 


Evidently such financial troubles soon found solution, for in six months 
(30 April 1752) the company proposed a tour of northern Virginia: 


The Company of COMEDIANS, from the new Theatre at Wil- 
liamsburg, propose playing at Hobb’s-Hole, from the 10th of May 
to the 24th; from thence they intend to proceed to Fredericksburg, 
to play during the Continuance of June Fair. We therefore hope, 
That all Gentlemen and Ladies, who are Lovers of Theatrical En- 
tertainments, will favour us with their company. 


By June pleas for financial assistance were forgotten in pleasant antici- 
pation of lavish new decorations and costumes from London (12 June 
1752) : 


This is to inform the Public, That Mr. Hallam, from the NEW 
THEATRE in Goodmans fields, London, is daily expected here with 
a select Company of COMEDIANS; the Scenes, Cloaths and Dec- 
orations are all entirely new, extremely rich, and finished in the 
highest Taste, the Scenes being painted by the best Hands in 
London, are excell’d by none in Beauty and Elegance, so that the 
Ladies and Gentlemen may depend on being entertain’d in as polite 
a Manner as at the Theatres in London, the Company being per- 
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fect in all the best Plays, Opera’s, Farces, and Pantomimes, that 
have been exhibited in any of the Theatres for these ten Years 
past. 


What plays were actually performed in the theatre at Williamsburg? 
A complete record of dramatic performances during this period is not 
available, but with the aid of newspaper advertisements, journals, and 
diaries, one may partially reconstruct the stage history of mid-eighteenth- 
century Virginia. Advertisements of plays in The Virginia Gazette lend 
striking color to its pages and yield a fresh notion of playgoers’ tastes 
two hundred years ago. In the first extant issue of the Gazette (10 Sep- 
tember 1736) a quaint advertisement detailed the dramatic activities of 
William and Mary College: 

This Evening will be performed at the Theatre, by the young Gen- 
tlemen of the College, The Tragedy of CATO: And, on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday next, will be acted the following Comedies, 
by the Gentlemen and Ladies of this Country, viz. The BUSY- 
BODY, The RECRUITING-OFFICER, and The BEAUX- 
STRATAGEM. 


These four plays stand high among important dramas of the early eight- 
eenth century. Farquhar’s The Recruiting Officer (1706) was followed 
by his great success The Beaux’ Stratagem (1707) ; Susannah Centlivre’s 
The Busy-Body (1709) was followed four years later by Addison’s 
pompous tragedy Cato (1713). It is notable that these plays reached Vir- 
ginia early in the century as part of the steady literary diet of colonial 
readers and playgoers. In 1736 dramatic interests of William and Mary 
students were evidently of high quality, for a second announcement ap- 
peared within a week (17 September 1736) ; “Next Monday Night will 
be perform’d, the Drummer; or, The Haunted House, by the young 
Gentlemen of the College.” Addison’s comedy had appeared in 1715, and 
now “the young Gentlemen of the College” reflected Virginia’s con- 
tinued taste for the work of that great Augustan. Addison and Farquhar 
vied for honors as the most popular English playwright on the Virginia 
stage; Cato and The Drummer proved heavier fare than The Recruiting 
Officer and The Beaux’ Stratagem, but each writer found devotees among 
playgoers of the Old Dominion. Interest in Farquhar later appeared 
in an advertisement of The Constant Couple (17 April 1752) : 


By Permission of His Honour the GOVERNOR, At the New 
THEATRE, in WILLIAMSBURG .. . On Friday, being the 
24th of this Instant Will be performed, a COMEDY, called the 
CONSTANT COUPLE: OR A TRIP to the JUBILEE... 
With Entertainment of SINGING between the Acts: Likewise a 
DANCE, called the DRUNKEN PEASANT. To which will be 
added, a Farce, called the DYING VALET. 
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Shakespeare’s works are perennially popular, and although the eight- 
eenth century took self-righteous pleasure in purging his writings of 
supposedly “gothick” elements, his plays continued to hold the boards 
throughout the period of supreme neo-classicism. Fearing that the seri- 
ous note in Shakespearean drama might produce a bored or at best 
overly sobered audience, managers persistently followed the custom of 
heightening an evening’s dramatic fare with some momentary “occasion- 
al” piece. An advertisement of Richard III (17 October 1751) reveals 
that even Shakespeare’s great tragedies were not spared : 


On Monday the 21st Instant, will be presented a TRAGEDY, 
called King RICHARD the Third: To which will be added, a 
Grand Tragic Dance, compos’d by Monsieur Denoier, called The 
ROYAL CAPTIVE. After the Turkish Manner, as perform’d 
at His Majesty’s Opera House, in the Hay Market... No Person 
to be admitted behind the Scenes. 


Another advertisement during the following year (28 August 1752) 
corroborated the picture drawn above: 


By a Company of COMEDIANS, from LONDON, 4t the THE- 
ATRE in WILLIAMSBURG, On Friday next, being the 15th of 
September, will be presented A PLAY, Call’d, THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE. (Written by Shakespear) . . . With a new occa- 
sional PROLOGUE. To which will be added, a FARCE, call’d, 
The ANATOMIST: OR, SHAM DOCTOR ... No Person, 
whatsoever, to be admitted behind the Scenes. 


A review of this performance (22 September 1752) informed readers 
that both plays were “perform’d before a numerous and polite Audience, 
with great Applause,” and proceeded to praise the Prologue as “suit- 
able to the Occasion.” Today one wonders how an audience two cen- 
turies ago could endure in one evening some nondescript “farce” in addi- 
tion to a Shakespearean tragedy. But the quaintness of the custom makes 
its account in The Virginia Gazette strange and amusing. 


Vv 


In the spring of 1751 The Virginia Gazette (2 May 1751) shocked 
its readers by quoting from The London Gazetteer a humorous “Scheme 
for preventing the Trouble and Fatigue of reading many Books, by sub- 
stituting Cuts and Pictures in the Room of tedious Histories, Poems, &c. 
...” Directed at “all who have anyTaste of modern, polite Knowledge,” 
the article dared to propose “an effectual Method to prevent the Increase 
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of new Books, and render a vast Number of old Authors useless,” even 
though (if the proposal were realized) “half our Booksellers may, in a 
few Years, become Bankrupts, and begin the World again in a Print- 
shop.” Seriously the writer suggested that busts of great writers be 
substituted for their works: 


Especially I would recommend Pictures, Statues and Busts of liv- 
ing and lately deceased Personages, eminent in Church or State, 
in the military or learned World; because we are not so liable to 
be imposed upon here, as in the Case of antique Figures ; and as the 
Face is generally allowed to be the Index of the Mind, we may, 
consequently, by conversing with a Man’s outward Form, come 
at the Knowledge of his intellectual Faculties, and find out all that 
is in his Soul: Just as I have seen a Room adorned with the Effi- 
gies of a Shakespear, Milton, Addison, Dryden, Pope, Swift, &c. 
but not one Volume of theirs in the House: the Reason of which 
might be, that the Proprietor could not afford to stock himself 
with both, and so wisely preferred the Shadow to the Substance. 


Fantastic as this scheme must have appeared to Gazette readers, it serves 
as a unique revelation of literary taste in mid-eighteenth-century Vir- 
ginia. In recommending effigies for his readers’ intellectual elevation the 
writer ignored the “antique Figures” of the ancient world and showed 
unequivocal preference for the moderns. And what moderns did he pre- 
fer? Six great names were mentioned, and a more characteristic group 
could not have been selected, for at the head of the four dominant figures 
of English neo-classicism the writer placed Shakespeare and Milton. 
In keeping with the conservative literary tempo of that day, Chaucer and 
Spenser were ignored. At least the absurd proposal revealed in Virginia 
readers a vital conscience concerning books: the printed page was becom- 
ing a popular feature of a brave new democratic world. Constantly The 
Virginia Gazette reflected interest in books, old and new ,popular and 
classic, religious and scientific. One notice (24 April 1752) wal almost 
humorous : 
The Persons who borrowed of the Printer the second Volume of 
the Old Woman’s Magazine, one of the Numbers of the Scribleriad, 
the Oxford and Cambridge Verses on the Death of the Prince of 
Wales, and several other Books and Pamphlets, the Titles of which 
are forgot, as well as the Gentlemen who borrow’d them, are de- 
sired to return them immediately, as they are much wanted. 


Through the veil of laughter one detects outlines of growing literary 
taste in America, despite the recommendations of The London Gazetteer 
to the contrary, and it is curious to note what books the editor of Vir- 
ginia’s chief news organ considered valuable to himself and to his read- 


ers. 
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Sales of private book collections constitute an intimate record of taste 
in colonial Virginia. Often such book sales were advertised in the pages 
of the Gazette. One offering was made public on 24 April 1746: 


A Curious Collection of Books, in most Sciences, particularly 
Physic, Surgery, and Botany; in Greek, Latin, French, and Eng- 
lish; being the Library of Dr. John Mitchell, lately gone to Eng- 
land. They may be sold, either the whole together, or separate, at a 
reasonable Price. 


A later issue (18 April 1751) offered at auction “Books, Pamphlets, and 
Prints, useful, and some entertaining, with many other things.” Evi- 
dently purchase and sale of printed matter prevailed on a wide scale. 
With an eye to his profits, William Parks kept his readers fully in- 
formed of new arrivals from England. On 24 October 1745 he advertised 
as “Just imported” ; 


a considerable Quantity and great Variety of Books, on Divinity, 
History, Physick, Philosophy, Mathematicks, School-Books, in Lat- 
in and Greek, among which are some very neat Classicks. A large 
Quantity of large Church and Family Bibles and Common Prayer 
Books, Sermons, Plays, &c. too tedious to mention. 


Such an advertisement reflects the “great variety” of printed matter on 
the shelves of eighteenth-century American bookshops and libraries. One 
regrets that Parks did not elucidate the subject of his “very neat Clas- 
sicks”, for the titles would prove curious if not deeply indicative. But 
though the editor found his offerings “too tedious to mention,” he did 
not hesitate to be specific on appropriate occasions. A long list of English 
“classicks” was represented as “Just imported” on 24 May 1751, and 
a few titles from the wide selection appear below : 


Milton, Paradise Lost (in Prose) 

Defoe, Tour thro’ Great-Britain (4 volumes) 
Addison, Works (2 volumes) 

Otway, Plays (2 volumes) 

Pope, Homer’s Iliad (6 volumes) 

Pope, Poems (2 volumes) 

Rowe, Lucan (2 volumes) 

Swift, Tale of a Tub 

Swift, Poetical Works 

Cowley, Works 

Sprat, History of the Royal Society 
Shaftesbury, Characteristicks (3 volumes) 
Prior, Poems 

Brown, Anatomy 

Burton, Anatomy 

The Guardian (2 volumes) 

The Spectator (8 volumes) 
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These titles and hundreds more the editor offered “With several other 
scarce and valuable Books in Law, Physick, and Divinity, and other 
Branches of Literature, in various Languages.” Although this selection 
is strictly literary, the religious element was actually predominant, and 
the advertisement boldly offered Coke’s /nstitutes and Atterbury’s Ser- 
mons alongside Gil Blas and Chapman’s Homer. Obviously the sale did 
not bring desired results, for the printer’s advertisement of 24 May was 
repeated verbatim in two subsequent numbers. Another long list of 
books appeared during the next spring (20 March 1752), when a spe- 
cial section advertised among others : 


M. T. CICERO’S CATO MAJOR, OR HIS DISCOURSE OF 
OLD-AGE: With Explanatory NOTES. 
An ABRIDGEMENT of Mr. LOCKE’s ESSAY concerning 


Human Understanding. 

An ESSAY ON MAN. By Mr. POPE. A beautiful Edition, on 
fine writing Paper, with a neat Frontispiece and Explanatory 
Notes. 


Here again the religious note predominated : 


The Sinfulness and pernicious Nature of Gaming. A SERMON, 
Preached before the GENERAL ASSEMBLY at WIL- 
LIAMSBURG, March 1, 1752. 

The Church CATECHISM Explained, by Way of Question and 
Answer ; and confirm’d by Scripture Proofs. 

The Whole Duty of MAN: Laid down ina plain and familiar Way, 
for the Use of all, but especially the meanest Reader. . . 
Necessary for all Families. With Private Devotions for sev- 
eral Occasions. 

A SHORT and plain Instrustion, for the better Understanding 
of the LORD’s SUPPER. 

A Practical DISCOURSE, concerning DEATH. 

MEDITATIONS and CONTEMPLATIONS: In TWO VOL- 
UMES. Containing, VOL. I. MEDITATIONS among the 
TOMBS. REFLECTIONS ona FLOWER-GARDEN ; and, 
a DESCANT ON CREATION, VOL. II. CONTEMPLA- 
TIONS on the NIGHT. CONTEMPLATIONS on the 


STARRY HEAVENS; and, a WINTER-PIECE. 


The scientific note is almost amusing : 


THE ART OF PRESERVING HEALTH: A POEM. 

AN EPISTLE to Dr. Richard Mead, concerning the Epidemical 
Diseases of Virginia. 

An ESSAY on the West-India Dry-Gripes ; with the Method of 
Preventing and Curing that Cruel Distemper. 
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These lists add to our picture of eighteenth-century Virginia’s literary 
tastes specific colors not to be found in the sweeping generalities of some 
literary historians. Books from London crowded the fields of “divinity,” 
literature, and “physick,” and along with the Mother Country Virginia 
readers purchased the latest and finest British publications. 

What was the output of colonial presses? In frequent advertisements 
of his own books, the printer reflected the same threefold interest as 
that revealed in his notices of English publications. Religion, science, 
and literature dominated his detailed lists. Such titles as “IMMANUEL, 
or the Mystery of the Incarnation of the Son of God” (17 September 
1736) and “The Rev. Mr. WHITEFIELD’s Sermon, on The Indweil- 
ing of the Spirit, the common Privilege of all Believers” (18 January 
1730/40) give some notion of Williamsburg’s theological tastes, as does a 
quaint advertisement on 6 June 1745: 


THE Christian’s Daily Monitor, on the Four Last Things, viz. 
DEATH, JUDGMENT, HEAVEN, and HELL. Being an earn- 
est Exhortation to a Holy Dying: With proper Ditections in order 
to a Timely Repentance. Also suitable Prayers and Ejaculations 
for Sick Persons, 


Parks cleverly offered this captivating and pious title at a special price 
“to those that buy them to give away”! Scientific interests in colonial 
Virginia found expression in such domestic manuals as “An Essay on 
the PLEURISY,” which was advertised almost regularly each week 
for more than a year (from 1 October 1736 to 21 October 1737) : 


An Essay on the PLEURISY : Wherein the Cause of that Disease 
is plainly accounted for, from the Circumstances of this Climate; 
a Remedy almost absolutely certain is prescribed, which is founded 
on Experience; and is a V egetable that grows plentifully in many 
Places of this Country. 


Another practical medical aid merited an equally elaborate description 
(17 February 1737/38) : 


Every Man his own Doctor: Or, The Poor Planter’s Physician. 
Prescribing plain and easy Means for Persons to cure themselves 
of all, or most of the Distempers incident to this Climate, and with 
very little Charge, the Medicines being chiefly of the Growth and 
Production of this Country. 


In the field of literature William Hunter’s most profitable venture proved 
to be Samuel Davies’ Miscellaneous Poems “Chiefly on Divine Subjects.” 
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On 22 October 1736 William Parks first advertised his “Poems on sev- 
eral Occasions, never before printed. By a Gentleman of Virginia.” This 
title adorned the advertisement page of The Virginia Gazette for exactly 
one year (until 21 October 1737), and after eleven months (16 Septem- 
ber 1737) Parks had the audacity to announce Poems on Several Occa- 
sions as “Just Publish’d”! 

So through a miscellany of Pindaric squabbles, Shakespearean trag- 
edy, Addisonian chitchat, and advertisements of pleurisy-cures, one 
snatches a sketchy but revealing glimpse of what the Virginia mind of 
1750 found worthwhile in the literature of the Mother Country across 
the sea. The colonial mind is fascinating, for it represents on a large 
scale the charming assets and limitations of youth. Mid-eighteenth-cen- 
tury Williamsburg radiated the buoyance of teen-age sometimes chas- 
tened by the sober tastes of middle life. Its readers enjoyed the flimsy 
creations of native poetasters while its deeper appreciation included the 
superb monuments of English neo-classical art. But through such con- 
fusion of tastes one sees outlines of growing critical appreciation of great 
literature irrespective of time and place. Virginia’s literary childhood 
as recorded in thirty years of The Virginia Gazette thus becomes a pe- 
riod of slavish devotion to the mature balance of an Age of Reason in 
England and on the continent. Even a superficial glance at the Gazette 
suggests that England dominated the literary scene of colonial America 
more than she wielded political authority west of the Atlantic. In this 
study we have noted Virginia’s favorite English writers in 1750; we 
have observed the influence of lesser English writers and we have seen 
that Virginia read her English literature eagerly if not thoroughly; we 
have smiled at the state of drama in the Old Dominion and we have seen 
pointed illustrations of her book-buying taste. In a word, we have seen 
how inimitably The Virginia Gazette reflects the immature but none- 
theless significant interests of a fresh new world. The journal thus be- 
comes a prominence from which to view the eighteenth-century literary 
horizon both in this country and in England. 


1The Virginia Gazette, 1736-1780, Printed at Williamsburg, Virginia, edited by 
Worthington Chauncey Ford, Boston, 1925 (Reproduced by Photostat in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society). 
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COLONEL WILLIAM LAMB 
and 
PHI BETA KAPPA 


A Paper Read Before THE ALPHA OF VIRGINIA 
May 2, 1945 by 
Oscar M. VooruHeEEs, Phi Beta Kappa Historian 


In the course of the years it has been the privilege of some men to 
exert unusual influence upon the development of the Phi Beta Kappa, 
thus helping it to reach the position of prominence and usefulness it has 
now attained. Of one such I wish to speak, because he was in part 
responsible for my being privileged to serve the United Chapters as 
Senator, Secretary, and Historian. 

In view of these vital relationships I am led to speak of Colonel Lamb 
and Phi Beta Kappa from a personal point of view. The reason is evi- 
dent. It was on his nomination that I was chosen Secretary in 1901, and 
on his insistence, that the Ninth National Council of the United Chap- 
ters was held in Williamsburg in 1907. And further he pressed upon 
me the duty of addressing the public assembly, then held in the college 
chapel, on the history of the Society. As that address and the others 
given at the time were published by direction of the Council, interested 
members had opportunity to learn more about the ancient society than 
had hitherto been possible, and some who thus became infromed have 
pressed upon me the duty of preparing that fuller history which is now 
approaching completion. 

I must, therefore, think of Colonel Lamb as having in some measure 
directed the current of my life, giving it a secondary interest in which 
I have found deep satisfaction. 

Colonel William Lamb was born in 1835, and was thirty years my 
senior. We had few opportunities for close acquaintance. Only eight 
years intervened between our first meeting, and his death in 1909. Of 
his work for the Society I had then only incidental knowledge. Now, 
from a study of the records, I entertain a deepening conviction respect- 
ing the sturdiness of his character, his deep loyalty to the College of 
William and Mary, and abiding interest in the Alpha of Virginia, of 
which he became a member in 1855. For its revival in 1893 he was 
largely responsible. He held in high regard the inclusive organization, the 
United Chapters, which at the first opportunity made him a Senator, 
and in 1907, a Senator for life, an honor which touched him deeply. 
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Some facts of a personal nature require telling, to explain my first 
acquaintance with Colonel Lamb. As a student in Rutgers College, I 
received at the close of my junior year the honor of election by the 
Alpha of New Jersey, and with others similarly honored I appeared 
on June 21, 1887, for initiation. Of that event little is recalled except the 
statement in the ritual that the Phi Beta Kappa had been founded “at 
that venerable seat of learning, the College of William and Mary in Vir- 
ginia, on December 5, 1776,” and that its reputation was to be in a 
measure in our keeping, and must not be sullied. 

During my senior year, and during three years as a student in the 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary, which adjoined the College, I 
was privileged to attend the regular monthly meetings. College and 
Seminary professors and men from the city, some graduates of the col- 
lege, and others in various walks of life, chosen for their interest in 
scholarly activities, joined in sustaining these helpful meetings by papers 
and discussions of a high order. Through these and the business activi- 
ties of the chapter the younger members came to understand the larger 
organization of which the Alpha of New Jersey had recently become a 
member. 

At an early meeting I heard the report of Professor Louis Bevier, who 
had represented the chapter at the centennial of the Alpha of New Hamp- * 
shire at Dartmouth College. A few meetings later, three members were 
chosen delegates to the third National Council of the United Chapters. 
These discussions were incidental but they gave an increasing desire to 
know more of the Society’s history. 


During my second year the president, Dr. Henry R. Baldwin, of the 
class of 1849, a leading physician of New Brunswick, requested me to 
prepare a paper for a succeeding meeting on the history of Phi Beta 
Kappa. To my statement that I had no knowledge of the subject he re- 
plied that he and others were also ignorant and desired to be informed. 

At once I set myself to this extra-curricular task. I examined all avail- 
able sources of information, and when the paper was finished I was 
scheduled to read it before the meeting, January 13, 1890. 


My attention was turned by the Rutgers librarian to an article in The 
Delta Kappa Epsilon Quarterly of October, 1886, on the “First Greek 
Letter Society.” The author, Hon. John DeWitt Warner, was a gradu- 
ate of Cornell University in its first class, 1872, ten years before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter had been instituted there. A resident of New 
York City, he was elected in 1890 a member of the United States House 
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of Representatives. In the article he quoted several important passages 
from the original Society’s records, which made it clear that he had 
access to them. 

In response to a letter of inquiry, I was privileged to call at his office 
in New York, and to learn something respecting those records of which 
he had temporary possession, and to make a copy of the copy made for 
him. With this as a source my paper contained much authentic informa- 
tion that had not hitherto been published. It was on that account well 
received. 


When its printing was desired. I suggested that it might well serve as 
an introduction to a Chapter Catalogue. Whereupon I was made chair- 
man of a committee to compile such a catalogue, and I worked upon it 
for several months. During the following winter its printing was author- 
ized, and the concluding months of my Seminary course were made 
especially busy carrying the work through the press—five hundred copies 
being issued in May, 1891. The distribution of these copies fell to others. 


In the fall of 1891, I became minister of the Reformed Church in 
Three Bridges, New Jersey. Shortly thereafter a letter came from Col- 
onel Wm. Lamb of Norfolk, Virginia, stating that he had seen a copy 
of the Catalogue, and requesting information respecting the records of 
. the original Society. In reply I referred him to Congressman Warner. 
Later I learned that he helped revive the Alpha of Virginia, and obtained 
possession of those records. 


Before that, however, in 1875, Colonel Lamb had made an earnest 
endeavor to reorganize the chapter at William and Mary. College work 
had been resumed after the war and all hoped that a way would be found 
to continue it. Sharing this hopefulness Colonel Lamb called a meeting 
at the home of President Benjamin S. Ewell on July 1. Of this he wrote 
two years later to William Reynolds: 


The only meeting held since 1861, was at my suggestion in July 
1875, at the President’s house in Williamsburg. We had no records 
and no one present had any distinct idea of the ritual. President 
Ewell, Rev. Dr. Wilmer, Gen. Wm. B. Taliaferro, Rev. Dr. (now 
Bishop) Randolph, and myself were present. Dr. Wilmer was 
called to the chair and I was appointed secretary. I have pre- 
served the minutes of the meeting. On motion I was directed to 
collect the missing records of the secretary, and to correspond with 
the other branches informing them of the active existence of the 
Alpha, and expressing our desire to establish renewed and fraternal 
relations with them, Ot this meeting the following names were put 
in nomination, Hon. John Goode, Jr., Gen. Henry A. Wise, Prof. 
L. B. Wharton, Charles Dod, Richard A. Wise, and William 
Reynolds. At a subsequent meeting the same day, the gentlemen 
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nominated were elected members. I think that you were notified 
of this election at the time by myself as well as Col. Ewell. You 
were correct in presuming that none of those present in 1875 were 
able to initiate the newly elected members. 


The minutes he then prepared give little additional information. Con- 
ditions at the college became less hopeful, and, in 1881, its activities were 
temporarily suspended. All interested in the Alpha were compelled to 
wait for more favorable conditions. Nearly twenty years were to pass 
before a revival seemed possible. This occurred in 1893, when the col- 
lege, having been reopened in 1888, was celebrating the two hundredth 
anniversary of its charter. 

In that anniversary Colonel Lamb was deeply interested. A helpful 
factor was an appropriation by the United States Congress of sixty-four 
thousand dollars to indemnify William and Mary “for injuries to its 
building and other property, by Federal soldiers.” As he wrote in his 
diary, approval of the measure was “one of the last official acts of Pres- 
ident Harrison” before he retired on March 4, 1893. 

The Bicentennial, celebrated from June 18 to 23, began with religious 
services on Sunday, included addresses before the two literary societies 
—Philamathian and Phoenix—on Monday, with the main celebration 
on Wednesday, when a poem was read by Charles W. Coleman, and an 


address on Georgy Wythe, LL.D., by Robert M. Hughes. A banquet in 


the evening concluded the exercises. Commencement followed the next 
day. 

In his diary Colonel Lamb states that Mr. Watts referred to him as 
“The Hero of Fort Fisher.” I wonder if this was the first occasion when 
this phrase was used. 

The revival of the Alpha Chapter was thought of as a concluding event 
of this anniversary, but it was delayed until December, the Alpha’s one 
hundred and seventeenth anniversary. 

In this revival, as we now know, Colonel Lamb was the prime mover. 
This is revealed in the records of the chapter, as it was called in accord- 
ance with the custom of the time, and also from his diary. A meeting 
for the purpose was called for December 5, 1893, but a severe storm 
made a postponement necessary, and Saturday, December 9 was selected. 
A few members gathered in the library of the college, including former 
president, Benjamin S. Ewell, who has brought to the college in a clos- 
ed carriage. The President of the College, four professors, the librarian, 
and one citizen of Williamsburg were elected ; and Colcnel Lamb, at an 
adjourned meeting a little later in the day, initiated all of them, with the 
exception of President Lyon G. Tyler, who was in Richmond. 
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Thus with Colonel Lamb as President, the Alpha of Virginia resumed 
its activities after having been dormant thirty-two years. Though im- 
mediate responsibility for its methods rested largely with the resident 
members his interest never flagged. He was continued in the office of 
president ten years, 

The revival was reported to the officers of the United Chapters, and the 
chapter was invited to send a delegation to the National Council of 1895. 
Of the three who were appointed, he only attended. The chapter was cor- 
dially welcomed into the larger fellowship, and Colonel Lamb was chosen 
to membership in the Senate. That election gave clear indication of the 
rapid passing of sectional feeling—its entire passing so far as Phi Beta 
Kappa was officially conecrned. 

Colonel Lamb looked forward to that meeting of the National Council 
with much interest. Before it occurred, on a visit to Washington, as he 
wrote in his diary, he “went to the Masonic Library and got some infor- 
mation about Phi Beta Kappa from a London publication and from a 
MSS given by Genl. W. G. DeSaussure of South Carolina [Charleston].” 
We would be pleased to know what he then learned. 

He arrived at Saratoga at two o'clock on the day preceding the 
Council, stopped at Congress Hall, and soon met fellow delegates, 
including President Higginson and Hon. John A. DeRemer of Schenec- 
tady. The following morning he met other members, some of them being 
also fellow members of Theta Delta Chi. Of the sessions he wrote: 


Held morning and afternoon sessions, Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, 
Bishop of N. Y. was elected President and Rev. Dr. E. B. Parsons, 
Williams College, was re-elected Secy.-Treas. I was elected one of 
the Senators for 1895-1901. Several institutions were granted char- 
ters. Institute of Technology was refused because it conferred no 
literary degree. University of Cincinnati failed to get a majority of 
all the chapters. Learned that the Alpha of Minnesota had elected 
ladies as members. Triennial assessment of Virginia Alpha 5 dollars. 


A brief concluding paragraph tells of meeting fellow members on the 
train to New York, one of whom, Hon. James McKeen of Bowdoin, “had 
a silver medal of the Phi Beta Kappa which belonged to his great uncle 
who attended Bowdoin. He had advocated the admission of the Institute 
of Technology for which I voted.” 

Another result of Colonel Lamb’s trip to Saratoga was an invitation 
received on October 14, from John C. Ropes, secretary of the Military 
Historical Society of Massachusetts,” to deliver a lecture this Winter or 
next Spring on the Battle of Fort Fisher.” This he was pleased to accept. 
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Mr. Ropes had founded the Society in 1876, and a year later pub- 
lished “The Army Under Pope,” which Colonel Lamb appreciated for 
its fairness to the South. The invitation gave him much satisfaction, and 
the address was arranged for February 4, 1896, in the Boston Cadet 
Armory. While in Boston he was for two days a guest in the home of 


Mr. Ropes. 

Of the first evening he wrote in his diary: “Spent a pleasant evening 
with my host. He presented me with the original Charter Party issued 
by the Virginia Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa, to Elisha Parmalee in 1779, 
to establish the Alpha of Massachusetts Bay at Harvard. It was signed by 
William Short, Prest, and other Phi Beta Kappa’s.” Just how Mr. Ropes 
came by this document can not now be stated. It was later published in 
Williamsburg that he had purchased it at a sale. 

Colonel Lamb wrote of the two succeeding evenings, making no men- 
tion of his experience during the days. The entries are quoted. 


February 4, 1896. ... Dined at Mr. Ropes with following gentle- 
men, Maj. Wm. R. Livermore, U. S. Eng., Lt. Edw. H. Eldridge, 
Mass. Militia, J. Stewart Bryan of Richmond, Va., Col. Thos. F. 
Edmunds, late 24th Mass. Rgt—commanding Ist Corp. Cadets, 
Col. W. A. Poor, Jr., Dr. John Hemans, Dr. E. H. Brigham, Li- 
brarian Military Historical Society, Capt. Howard Stockton of 
McDowell’s staff, Judge Wm. L. Putnam of Portland, Me., U. S. 
Circuit Court. At 8 p. m. rode to the Boston Cadet Armory and 
read a paper on “The Defense of Fort Fisher” before Mass, Hist. 
Society. Genl. Francis A. Walker, Prest. I was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and apparently greatly pleased my auditors. 

February 5, 1896... At 7 p. m. met at dinner given by Mr. 
Ropes, Thos. Jefferson Coolidge, Maj. John C. Gray, Prof. of Law 
at Cambridge, Lt.-Comm. Jos. Giles Eaton, U.S.N., Col. Franklin 
Haven of McDowell’s staff, Prest. Merchts. Nat. Bank, Genl. 
Francis A. Walker, Prest. Institute of Technology, Dr. John Ho- 
mans, late Medical Director U. S. N., Francis E. Peabody, Banker, 
E. M. Wheelwright, Architect, Col. Thos Livermore and Admiral 
Belknap. .. . Left at midnight for New York. 


The fall of Fort Fisher had been a subject of controversy in the Aug.- 
Sept. number of the Southern Historical Society Papers, Vol 10, Pgs. 
346-68, in an article entitled “The Defense of Fort Fisher,” which begins 
with a letter written by General Braxton Bragg, who was in command 
of the Confederate Army of North Carolina to his brother, Thomas, on 
January 20, 1865, only three weeks after the capture of the Fort by the 
Federal Fleet under Admiral David Porter in which, as commander of 
the Fort, Colonel Lamb was indirectly charged with incompetence. His 
story explained at length in much detail the progress of the conflict, show- 
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ing that lack of available support by the land forces under General Bragg 
made defeat inevitable. His defense was “published at the request of a 
number of officers and men of his command.” Since General Bragg had 
died in 1876, there was no open controversy. There was, however, much 
interest in this last and most extended naval battle of the Civil War. 
Very naturally Colonel Lamb was the one man in a position to tell of it 
in its many details. The invitation to speak of it in Boston was indeed 
a compliment. 


This paper seems not to have been quoted at length in current accounts 
of the meeting in the Cadet Armory. it was, we may believe, in all essen- 
tials the address he had given in June, 1893, at Wilmington, North Car- 
olina, and published in full in the Wilmington Weekly Messenger on 
June 22, and later republished in Southern Historical Society Papers 
Vol. XXI, pp. 257-90. Thus he has left a permanent record of that battle 
in which his ability and leadership were fully demonstrated. That he was 
later known as “The Hero of Fort Fisher” is not surprising. 


Three months after his return from Saratoga, but before his visit to 
Boston, Colonel Lamb attended in Richmond the annual meeting of the 
Virginia Historical Society. The report printed in the Richmond Dispatch 
of December 22, 1895, reads in part: 


Mr. Gaines here introduced Col. William Lamb, of Norfolk, 
who made a brief talk, referring to himself as the president of the 
Virginia Alpha of Phi Beta Kappa Society of William and Mary 
College. He asked of the society the return of the original recrods 
of the organization he represented. Col. Lamb explained that his 
society had been revived recently. It was decided, on motion of Mr. 
G. V. Meredith to turn over the records, on the condition that they 
should be returned if Col. Lamb’s society should again go out of ex- 
istence. 


Hence when the Alpha met in annual session, delayed until Feb. 18, 
1896, he had not only the original minutes to display, but also the pre- 
cious charter given him by Mr. Ropes. That it created a sensation is 
plainly stated. 

As President Tyler of the College was a member of the Virginia His- 
torical Society and chairman of its Executive Committee, he had full 
knowledge of the return of the records, and had transcripts made. He 
soon decided to print them in the William and Mary College Quarterly 
Historical Magazine, of which he was editor, in the April, 1896 number. 
The officers of the United Chapters gave their cordial approval ; Senators 
and Chapters were advised and invited to subscribe. For this President 
Tyler prepared a suitable introduction, and also brief sketches of the 
fifty members of the original Society. 
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After Colonel Lamb exhibited the charter, it was decided to print it 
also, and in addition lists of officers and Senators of the United Chapters, 
a list of the chapters, and their delegates to the recent National Council. 
As a result the Phi Beta Kappa material filled fifty pages and gave in- 
formation of remarkable interest and value respecting the Society. 

We may imagine the surprise of the officers of the Alpha of Massa- 
chusetts when they learned that their charter was extant, and in Vir- 
ginia. Of the correspondence that ensued no record has been found. Out 
of it came the decision to return the charter to the rightful owner, and 
Colonel Lamb was commissioned to be the Elisha Parmale of the nine- 
teenth century. 

He executed his commission at the anniversary of the chapter held 
in Cambridge on Thursday, July 1, 1897, a year and four months after 
his previous visit. Of this occasion he wrote in his diary : 


Went to Cambridge. Met Prof. Kittredge. He introduced me to 
James Coolidge Carter, Pres. of Phi Beta Kappa, and Prof J. B. 
Thayer of the Law School. 

Presented the old charter at a fine audience in Saunder’s Thea- 
tre, and it was received by Prof. Thayer. My address was received 
with much enthusiastic applause. Wm. Wilson of Washington and 
Lee University delivered the address, and Dr. Edward Waldo 
Emerson delivered the poem. Both were fine productions. 

After the ceremonies in the Theatre, I attended the Phi Beta 
Kappa dinner. President Carter presided. Wilson, Emerson, Pres. 
Eliot, Joseph Choate, Dr. Everett, and others.spoke. I was called on 
and defended William and Mary from the charge of Doyle, the his- 
torian, that she had small part in training the generation of Virginia 
Statesmen that made their impress on the world. It was received 
with enthusiasm. I had a charming day. Was introduced to Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard and a number of the Professors. 


That surely was a day to be remembered. What was written at 
Cambridge respecting it I have not learned. 


During the succeeding triennium, 1898-1901, we are not aware that 
Colonel Lamb participated in any unusual Phi Beta Kappa activities. He 
was not present at the meeting of the Senate in March, 1901, but in 
September he journeyed to Saratoga to attend sessions of both Senate 
and Council. At this meeting, on his nomination, the writer was elected 
Secretary of the United Chapters to succeed Dr. Eben B. Parsons, who 
declined re-election. Of his part in this election Col. Lamb wrote thus 
in his diary : 
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Our faithful Secretary, Dr. Parsons, positively declined re-elec- 
tion, and Rev. Mr. Voorhees was elected in his place on my nomina- 
tion. I was re-elected a Senator for six years. The meeting was a 
most interesting one. 


In explanation of this nomination, he stated six years later when intro- 
ducing that Secretary to the audience gathered in the Chapel at William 
and Mary: 


We have a representative of one of (Holland’s) most gifted fam- 
ilies in our accomplished Secretary, to whose indefatigable industry 
and research we are indebted for our knowledge of the history of 
our fraternity. He gave me the information that led to the recovery 
of the original archives of the Alpha of Virginia. Among his rela- 
tives was a former friend of mine, the Hon. Daniel W. Voorhees, 
for a number of years United States Senator from Indiana. He was 
familiarly known as “The Tall Sycamore of the Wabash.” I claim 
that in the Rev. Oscar M. Voorhees, our Secretary, we have “The 
Live Oak of the Raritan.” 


During the six intervening years I met Colonel Lamb on two occa- 
sions only, but through frequent correspondence I knew of his abiding in- 
terest and also that he felt the burden of increasing years. 


He was not inactive, however, for he was invited to give the historical 
address of the first public exercises of the Alpha of Missouri at the Uni- 
versity, its charter being one of the three granted by the Council of 1901, 
by which I was elected Secretary. The preparing and forwarding of those 
charters was an early duty. The chapter first instituted was the Alpha of 
Tennessee at Vanderbilt University, which, organized on Nov. 5 of that 
year, arranged for a public recognition gathering on Dec. 5—the Society’s 
125th anniversary. 


The Alpha of Missouri formally organized that same day, held a meet- 
ing to welcome members elect on May 21 following, and arranged for 
public exercises on June 3, inviting Col. Lamb to give the address. The 
report forwarded expressed the satisfaction of the new Alpha at having 
as its guest a Senator of the United Chapters, and with the address he 
then gave on the history of the Society. He was invited to speak also at 
the banquet held that evening. That was indeed a noted gathering for 
“speeches were made by the Hon. E. A. Hitchcock, Secretary of the In- 
terior, Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, Prof. B. T. Gallo- 
way, Chief of the Bureau of Plant Pathology, “Mark Twain”, Hon. B. S. 
Brookings of St. Louis, Hon. Gardiner Lathrop of Kansas City, Presi- 
dent R. H. Jesse, and Col. Wm. Lamb.” This from the official report. 
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That Samuel L. Clemens was then made a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
will be recalled by a few. The reports in the newspapers made much of his 
speech, which injected a bit of hilarities—jolity and mirth—into the occa- 
sion. He expressed appreciation of the honor conferred upon him and 
promised to present to the University copies of his books which he felt 
certain “contained everything that was not in any other books.” 

Of Senator Lamb’s remarks we have no report, nor has a copy of his 
address been found. This [I regret for it would be of interest to know how 
fully he had absorbed and analyzed what had to that time been pub- 
lished of Phi Beta Kappa’s history. 

A fact may be stated which has not hitherto been published. Our ver- 
satile Colonel then presented a key to “Mark Twain,” but whether in 
public or privately I have not learned. He then sent to me a key of that 
pattern, which I have prized through all the years, as an evidence of his 
thoughtfulness and generosity. 

During this triennium he made an effort to discover, if that were possi- 
ble, the grave of Elisha Parmele, who he had learned, had died in 1784 
in the Shenandoah Valley at the home of Col. Abram Byrd. When he re- 
ported this fo the Council of 1901, the expenditure of a modest sum in 
search for the grave was authorized. Soon thereafter he journeyed to the 
upper valley to endeavor to locate it. He found the site of the family 
burial lot of Colonel Byrd “at Red Bank, situated on the North branch 
of the Shenandoah River, nine miles South of Woodstock, on the Valley 
Turnpike, near the village of Hawkinstown, within the shadow of the 
grand old Massanutton.” 

He was disappointed to learn that a barn and cattle yard occupied 
part of the burial ground, that many stones had been removed and no 
inscriptions were readable. While assured that the locality he visited was 
the last resting place of Elisha Parmele, the place of his burial could not 
be ascertained. 

In his report to the officers of the United Chapters he wrote in some 
detail respecting the situation. This was published in full in June 1903 in 
a Bulletin of Information, and explains why no monument to Elisha 
Parmele has been erected. This sentence is quoted : 

“The kind of reception given Elisha Parmele by Col. Byrd and the ten- 
der care taken of this invalid from New England, was typical of that 
generous hospitality which Virginians have ever shown to those who come 
among them and appreciate their friendship and love of home and coun- 
Colonel Lamb journeyed to New York in March 1904 for the meeting of 
the Senate, but because of ill health he did not attend the meeting of 
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the National Council the following September. At that meeting a letter 
was read in which he outlined his efforts to locate the grave of Elisha 
Parmele In it he stated: 


“If we cannot locate the remains of this beloved brother of our Phi Beta 
Kappa, it is grateful to know, that he sleeps his last sleep in the Old 
Dominion where none knew him but to love him.” 


A vote of thanks was tendered to Colonel Lamb for his efforts, “and 
the sympathy of the Council was expressed in view of the illness which 
had prevented him from attending the meeting.” 


Three years later in March, 1907, though not feeling well, he came to 
New York to present, in the name of the Alpha of Virginia, a cordial and 
pressing invitation that the Ninth National Council meet in Williams- 
burg. The tercentennary of the settlement of Jamestown was to be cele- 
brated by an Exposition at nearby Norfolk. Hence the invitation had 
unique significance and timeliness, 


When the meeting convened the Senators were informed of the serious 
illness of the President, Dr. John A. DeRemer of Schnectady, New York, 
and the absence of the Vice-President, Dr. Eben B. Parsons, of Williams- 
town, Massachusetts. Colonel Lamb was chosen chairman, and found 
that the Senators present favored the acceptance of the invitation. They, 
however, could only express their opinion to the officers in a formal 
resolution. 


Dr. Parsons, learning that the President was physically unable to act, 
did not favor calling the meeting at a place so far distant. His position 
as Registrar of Williams College made a long absence early in Septem- 
ber difficult, if not impossible. Hence he favored Saratoga, and so wrote 
to those Senators who had not attended the meeting. And they, unaware 
of the situation, were inclined to agree with him. 


When Colonel Lamb was informed of this he was distressed, for he 
had set his heart upon having the meeting in Virginia. He requested the 
Secretary to write at once to all the Senators advising them of the sit- 
uation, and inviting them to support the action taken by their colleagues 
who had atended the meeting. Dr. Edwin A. Grosvenor of Amherst 
joined in the campaign. Vice-President Parsons at length yielded and 
directed the Secretary to announce that the Council would meet at the 
College of William and Mary on September 12, though regretting that 
he would be unable to attend. Having won thus far Colonel Lamb was 
confident that his insistence would find justification in an outtsanding 
assembly. 
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The physical background was not especially encouraging. Conditions 
at the college differed little from those which had prevailed in 1776. A 
small Science building and a Gymnasium only had been added to the 
three structures of the pre-Revolutionary period. In the city were few 
attractive buildings. Colonial Inn, where many of the delegates were to 
be entertained, offered few such luxuries, such as were everywhere evi- 
dent at Saratoga. The ancient capitol, the Governor’s Palace, and the 
Raleigh Tavern had long since disappeared, their foundations were sad 
reminders of former glories. Smaller homes had in many instances taken 
the places of distinguished residences of the past. But in addition to the 
ancient buildings of the College, Bruton Parish Church, Powder Mag- 
azine, the Secretary’s Office, and many homes and outbuildings remained 
to remind visitors of Colonial dignity. 


To those of longer memories the city contained many spiritual re- 
minders of its worthy past which encouraged confidence in the future. 
They hoped that those who attended the Council would think less of 
outward conditions and more of the historic spirit which brooded over 
the place. The Council itself would be forward looking, and would, by 
charter grants, emulate the founders who in 1779 anticipated that the 
Society of their fostering care would be “extended to each of the United 
States.” Abiding zeal must be built upon a deep appreciation of the past, 
and a broad understanding of the foundations on which the students 
of 1776 had rested their hopes. 


So plans were laid for an assembly to be held in the College chapel 
the evening preceding the date for the Council. The Senate would meet 
in the afternoon so that all would be free for the public exercises. A pro- 
gram was printed making clear what was to be expected. When eight 
o'clock arrived the chapel was filled with an expectant company. 


Colonel Lamb, chairman of the committee, presided, and introduced 
the speakers with grace and dignity, presenting first President Lyon G. 
Tyler, whose cordial Address of Welcome reviewed stirring events of 
the past and brought to mind the worthy deeds of many heroic Virgin- 
ians. 


It was my privilege to present the historic address, which I had en- 
titled “Our Phi Beta Kappa Fathers in Fraternity and Public Life.” A 
small sheet had been distributed on which were the names of the fifty 
founders with the dates of their reception into membership. Thus many of 
the delegates learned for the first time who had been responsible for the 
Society during those four revolutionary years, and something of its 
characteristics as they were developed; heard the text of the charter 
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which had been devised to make the Society country-wide, and were 
told something of the members themselves as their careers unfolded in 
the developing history of their times. 

The poem by Professor J. Leslie Hall entitled “Mother Land” was 
worthy of the occasion. It breathed throughout an abiding spirit of pa- 
triotism. Then followed the oration by Dr. Edwin A. Grosvenor on the 
Society’s ancient motto, “Philosophy, the Guide of Life.” It presented 
a fitting and scholarly analysis of the Greek word Philosophia not as 
embodying a system of philosophy, but as proclaiming the love of wis- 
dom as a worthy and mastering ambition for all. 


In glory and Power 
The Spirit survives the things of an hour. 


Thus came to an end this historic assembly. Col. Lamb, by sheer 
determination, had made it an occasion long to be remembered. He had 
in addition made a place for himself in the hearts of many to whom he 
had hitherto been but a name. Henceforth to the end of his life he was 
a brother beloved. 

At his invitation all present passed to the gymnasium to attend the 
reception for which women of Williamsburg had made preparation. All 
were reminded that the fathers during those years of beginnings had 
their hours of relaxation, some of them spent in the ancient Apollo Room 
in Raleigh Tavern, over the mantle of which was the Latin motto: 
Hilaritas Sapientias et bonas vitas proles. 

Thus after a serious consideration of the deep things of the society's 
past the delegates gave themselves for a time to hilaritas as essential to 
bona vita. We are quite sure that Colonel Lamb felt that his exertions 
had not been in vain. 

At the meeting of the Senate he had been called to the chair, the Pres- 
ident having died, and the Vice-President finding it impossible to attend. 
He saw his name placed on the ballot as a candidate for another term as 
Senator—a colleague on that ballot being Mary E. Woolley, the first 
woman to be thus honored. 

At the opening of the Council the following morning Colonel Lamb 
was again invited to preside until his friend, Dr. Grosvenor, had been 
elected President. Then, before the balloting for Senators began, he was 
with entire unanimity nominated and elected a Senator for Life. This he 
declared to be the highest honor which had ever come to him. Only one 
other, and he a New England Colonel, had been similarly honored— 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
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Colonel Lamb was not destined to enjoy for long the honor thus 
accorded. Eighteen months later he died at his home in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, having completed his seventy-fifth year. But the Society did not 
soon forget him, for when some months later a “Phi Beta Kappa Souve- 
nir’ adorned with illustrations of the Senators was published, his was 
the first in the order of presentation following that of John Heath, the 
Founder, which appeared on the title page. Then for the first time the 
Phi Beta Kappa world came to look upon the face of the man more res- 
ponsible than any other for its beginning and its characteristics. 


Of Colonel Lamb’s career as a lawyer and an army officer there has 
been little occasion to speak. My acquaintance with him began when he 
was past sixty years of age, and was confined to our relationship in Phi 
Beta Kappa, in which we were both deeply interested. We had come to 
our understanding of the Society from varying points of view, and yet 
found it possible to work together in entire unity of spirit and purpose. 


With one incident in his military carreer I close. It is well known that 
he was spoken of as the “Hero of Fort Fisher,” because of his defense 
of that stronghold—the last to be taken by the Federal forces. Of the 
experiences of those trying months he never spoke in my hearing, and I 
have known but one man, Hon. James A. Hamilton, who heard him 
speak of them. 


At my request Mr. Hamilton wrote of the incident. Their conver- 
sation had occurred in Colonel Lamb’s office in Norfolk in the summer 
of 1903. Being fellow members of Theta Delta Chi—the one at William 
and Mary and the other at Rochester University—Hamilton, planning a 
bicycle tour over some Virginia battlefields, called upon brother Lamb 
for suggestions and directions, and accepted his plea for aid in reviving 
the charter of the chapter of William and Mary. The promise then made 
was later fulfilled. 


Hamilton then advised Colonel Lamb of the importance of writing his 
memoirs, stating that when he had passed on, no one would remain 
with first hand knowledge of what had occurred. Of what followed 
Hamilton wrote: 


This evidently appealed to him, for he began slowly to speak of 
the relative strategic importance of Fort Fisher toward the close 
of the “War between the States.” He appreciated his responsibility 
and had labored diligently to make his fort impregnable. 

The North was determined to reduce this last great Confederate 
stronghold on the Atlantic Seaboard. Admiral Porter’s fleet was 
riding the waves in clear view. Up in the rigging the flag lieuten- 
ant was wig-wagging the admiral’s orders ie battle. Col. Lamb 
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personally trained his greatest gun on the flagship. He slipped as 
he fired it and the gun swerved sufficiently to cause the shot to go 
wide of the mark. 


“Thank God,” said Col. Lamb, “that the shot never reached its 
intended destination, for the life of that flag lieutenant, George 
Dewey, was saved to bring glory and fame to our country in 
Manila Bay.” 


Those who know of Colonel Lamb’s devoted efforts in behalf of his 
college, and of the Phi Beta Kappa there, say “Thank God that he came 
through the dangers of those days.” He was needed for better things 
and nobly did he fulfill his stewardship until the very end. For he lived 
until he had given the last full measure of devotion to the society which 
had come out of the trying days of 1776, to a position of glory and 
power assured of life everlasting and glory immortal. 
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THE COLONIAL CHURCHES OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
AND LANCASTER COUNTIES, VIRGINIA 


(Concluded) 
By GEorRGE CARRINGTON MASON, 
Historiographer, Diocese of Southern Virginia. 


Following its formation from Northumberland and York Counties in 
1651, Lancaster County nominally constituted one parish, bearing the 
county’s name, but there is no record that such a parish was ever really 
organized. The new county was divided by county court order of 7th 
August, 1654, into two parishes, designated as the Upper Parish and the 
Lower Parish and each occupying both sides of the Rappahannock 
River.” The Upper Parish, being further up the river, formed the 
frontier of the county and had an indefinite extension westward. This 
frontier parish was cut off in 1656 as Rappahannock County,” leaving 
Lancaster County coterminous with the former Lower Parish. 


On the Ist April, 1657, the county court again subdivided Lancaster 
County into two parishes, but this time they were separated by the river, 
so as to form a north-side and a south-side parish, otherwise unnamed, 
and churchwardens and sidesmen™ were appointed for each. On the 
27th May in the same year, the south-side parish was divided by the 
county court into two parishes, the upper called Lancaster” and the 
lower named Peanckatanck.” These two south-side parishes were re- 
united in 1666 to form Christ Church Parish,” which was cut off from 
Lancaster as Middlesex County in 1669. 

The later history of the new county’s churches has been fully told by 
the author in a previous publication® and does not come within the scope 
of this article. It is nevertheless worthy of note that the three earliest 
churches erected within Lancaster County, before its division in 1669, 
were all located on the south side of the Rappahannock River, These three 
first churches of Lancaster, which were all later included within Christ 
Church Parish, Middlesex, were Peanckatanck Church, built in 1660 or 


Lancaster County Deeds, 1652-57, I, 152. 

*Hening, Statutes at Large, I, 427. 

A sidesman was an assistant to the churchwarden. 

87 ancaster County Orders, 1655-56, III, 6. 

bid., III, 20. 

%Jbid., III, 35. 

®*\Hening, Statutes at Large, II, 252. 

8V irginia Historical Magazine, XLII, 31. 

88Mason, Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia, 275. 
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earlier, in the lower part of the present Middlesex County; Lancaster 
Church, built in 1667, in this county’s upper part; and the centrally-lo- 
cated first Christ Church, Middlesex, completed in the same year. 

No enactment has been found, subdividing the north-side parish which 
was coterminous with the present Lancaster County, but religious activi- 
ties in this region began at an early date. Perhaps the earliest record 
of such activities is found in a county court order of 6th August, 1652, 
requiring Thomas Brooks, for slandering Mary, the wife of Mr. David 
Fox, to acknowledge his offense at court and “at the next meeting when 
there shall be a sermon.’”™ This record evidently refers to church serv- 
ices held in a private house, perhaps the home of Mr. Fox, who later 
became a leader in the development of a parish in that section. 

The next such activity is recorded in the court minutes for 26th Sep- 
tember, 1652, in the form of a “proposition” written at Mr. Fox’s house 
by the Reverend Alexander Cooke, in which he offered to serve as 
minister for Lancaster County, “in whatever places of the riv™ you y"selves 
shall judge convenient.”® From four to six churchwardens were to be 
appointed, to collect the minister’s tithes, and a boat and hands were to 
be provided for his transportation. This proposal was accepted by the 
county court on the 6th October following and a certificate was issued to 
Mr. Cooke as minister.® 

Evidence of Mr. Cooke’s performance of his part of the contract is 
found in a county court order of 9th October, 1653, adjudging Joane 
Thomas guilty of slander and requiring her to acknowledge her offense 
to Mr. Thomas Griffin “at the next time that the Minister officiates in 
the uper parts of the river” and to Mrs. Sarah Phillips “the next Lord’s 
day when the Minister shall officiate in the lower parts of the river.”™ 
These church services “in the uper parts of the river” were evidently 
held in the section which became Lancaster’s Upper Parish in 1654, only 
to be cut off as Rappahannock County two years later, since Mr. Griffin 
lived on the west side of Farnham Creek, in what is now Richmond 
County. Farnham Church was later built in this vicinity. 

On the 6th April, 1653, the Lancaster County court ordered a meet- 
ing to be held a month later, at the home of Mr. Thomas Brice, “to 
Chuse Vestrymen and Churchwardens.”® Mr. Brice lived in the upper 
part of the present Lancaster County, and this appears to have been the 
forerunner of parish organization in that section, where St. Mary’s 
White Chapel Parish was subsequently established. 


87 ancaster County Deeds, 1652-57, I, 2. 
85. ancaster County Orders, 1652-55, 41. 
bid., 15. 
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Since the county court order of 1st April, 1657, already quoted, men- 
tions the Rev. Samuel Cole as having been “formerly approved of as 
Mynister for this county & now confirmed,” it is evident that Mr, Alex- 
ander Cooke did not long officiate in that capacity. Neither did Mr. 
Cole, for he soon associated himself with the two south-side parishes 
formed in that year, as minister of both, and died in 1659. 


Evidence that Mr. Cole was at once succeeded, on the north side of 
the river, by another minister is afforded by a court order of 29th Sep- 
tember, 1658, ordering Col. John Carter, Mr. David Fox and 31 others, 
all north-side residents, to “pay unto David Linsey Clrke the some of 
ffiftie pounds of tob[acco] pfer] poll in satisfaccon for his great paines in 
the pformance of his Ministry amongst them.”" Mr. Lindsay died in 
1667 in Northumberland County, where he had officiated since 1655.” 


The lack of a regular ministry in Lancaster County, at this period, is 
shown by a court order of 23rd October, 1661, expressing the court’s 
“consideration of the great want of the Ministry that hath been in this 
Countie” and their belief that it arose “from the smallness of the 
plarjishes, not able to give such a competency as may invite Mynisters 
to officiate amongst us.” To remedy this situation, the court proposed 
that each of the parishes in the county should consent “till such tymes 
as they bee able to mainteine a minister themselves, to unite & joyne with 
the rest of the p’ishes of this Countie as one p’ishe to maineteyne a min- 
ister amongst us to officiate at such times & places as Shalbe thought 
fitt by a General vestry chosen by them for that purpose.”™ 


Since the county court appointed four men, each of whom was to 
arrange for the election of three vestrymen from his own parish, to make 
up this general vestry, it is evident that the north-side parish had been 
divided into two parishes by this date and that there were now four 
parishes in Lancaster, two on each side of the Rappahannock. The 
north-side representatives named by the court were Col. John Carter 
and Mr. David Fox, who became prominent respectively in the parishes 
later known as Christ Church and St. Mary’s White Chapel, and it is 
evident that these were the two parishes which had already been formed 
north of the river, although no record of their creation has been found. 


bid., 99. 

Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, I, 255. 

7 ancaster County Orders, 1652-55, 44. 

7 ancaster County Orders, 1655-66, III, 6. 
“Jbid., III, 91. 

% Jbid., III, 55. 

%8Jbid., III, 158. 
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It is nevertheless apparent that these parishes did not receive their his- 
toric names until some years after the date of the above record, as sur- 
veyors of the highways were appointed on the 11th September, 1667, for 
“the Lower parishe on the North side of this County." Furthermore, 
a year later, on the 9th September, 1668, a meeting was called “for the 
better dispatch of the pfarJochial affairs of the uppfer] p[arJishe on the 
north side of this County,” to be held on the 20th of October next,, “at 
the plantacon of Mr. David Fox on the hille . . . to doe all such matters 
& things on the behalfe of the said pfarJishe as are by acte of Assembly 
comaunded & enjoyned.’”™ 


The act of assembly mentioned appears to have been the enactment of 
March, 1661-2, requiring a vestry of “twelve of the most able men of 
each parish” to be chosen and two churchwardens to be appointed from 
their number, and “that there be a church decently built in each parish 
of this country.” It seems to be a reasonable assumption that, at this 
meeting of 1668, a vestry and churchwardens were elected for the upper 
north-side parish, a title was adopted for it and arrangements were made 
for the building of its first church. 


The above conclusion seems amply justified by the will of Mr. David 
Fox, dated only a year later, on the 4th November, 1669, which contains 
the earliest known references to this parish and its church by their later 
name of St. Mary’s White Chapel, in the following clause: “Item I 
give to the parish of St. Mary White Chapell where I now live twenty 
pounds Sterl. for the glasing and further use of the sd Church.’** The 
parish name was evidently derived from St. Mary’s Church in White- 
chapel district, London, England, a chapel of ease of Stepney Parish,” 
from which had come to Virginia the first David Fox, under whose 
leadership this Lancaster parish had been developed and on whose land 
its first church was built. 


Since Mr. Fox’s bequest provides for the glazing of the church’s 
windows, its construction was evidently well advanced at the date of his 
will. This is confirmed by a county court order of 8th September, 1669, 
requiring to be cleared “a roade way for horse and foot, from the new 
church to M* Foxe his mill dam,”” and on 13th July, 1670, John 
Arnold was appointed a highway surveyor for this road “from the 


%] ancaster County Orders, 1666-80, IIIa, 45. 
%Jbid., IIIa, 81. 

%Hening, Statutes at Large, I, 44. 

Lancaster County Wills, 1709-27, X, Pt. 2, 366. 
William and Mary Quarterly (2), XVI, 522. 
ancaster County Orders, 1666-80, IIIa, 120. 
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Church in the pfarjishe of St. Mary White Chappell to M* Fox his 
mill,” 

An order of 8th January, 1672/3, adjudging “that William Bendall 
hath not pformed his condicon concerning the finishing of the pfar]ish 
Church of White Chappell,” requires “that the sd Bendall doe forth- 
with finish the sd Church according to condicon and pay costs.”** Since 
a Lancaster County court order of 8th November, 1671, records the 
attendance of the justices “in the time of divine service at the p[ar]ishe 
Church of St. Mary White Chappell” and their occupation of “the seat 
purposely designed & made use of by his Ma: [Majesty’s] Justices of 
the peace for this County,’ Bendall’s failure to carry out his contract 
by 1673 certainly does not mean that the church was out of service until 
that year. 

The only surviving vestry book of St. Mary’s White Chapel Parish 
opens on the 26th November, 1739, with a curious combination of levies 
for the repair of an old church and the completion of a new one. These 
levies, “To Geo. Smither for mending the Church Door & puting a Seat 
in a pew” and “To M* James Jones for building the church . . . 18700 
[pounds of tobacco],” suggest to Mrs. Elizabeth Combs Pierce, the 
parish’s principal historian, that the two churches mentioned were one 
and the same structure. On this basis, the “building” of the new church 
was simply the enlargement of the older one by the addition of two 
transept wings, thus transforming the plain rectangular church of 1669 
into the cross-shaped church of 1739. 

In support of this theory, we find that the existing St. Mary’s White 
Chapel consists of the north and south transept wings of the cruciform 
colonial church just mentioned. This church, like many others in Vir- 
ginia, was deserted for many years, and its nave and chancel were torn 
down and the walls closed in with the old bricks, in 1832, following the 
general revival of religion in the state.%* The present vestry room and 
west porch seem to have been added after the Civil War. 

The use of a sounding rod and partial excavation have established 
that the former nave and chancel, if standing alone, would form a build- 
ing sixty-four by twenty-nine feet outside, or sixty by twenty-five feet 
inside, which are dimensions entirely appropriate for a seventeenth- 
century church. These soundings also show that the existing church 
formed a transept of identical size with this supposed original church 
and located four feet four and a half inches off center toward its east end. 


10] bid., IIa, 155. 
1] bid., IIIa, 249. 
102] bid., IIIa, 206. 
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It is reasonable to conclude that the nave and chancel wings, if they 
were seventy years older than the rest of the enlarged church, must 
have become ruinous many years sooner, which would account for their 
removal at the old church’s restoration to service in 1832. Unfortunate- 
ly, the concrete floor recently laid in the existing church makes it im- 
possible to confirm our hypothesis by excavation of the side wall foot- 
ings of the church of 1669, which should be found extending across the 
inner ends of the transept wings, if the church had been enlarged as sug- 
gested. 

The vestry book records an agreement with Mr. James Jones, builder 
of the new church, on the 5th May, 1741, “to lay the Alleys [aisles] 
in the New Church with good Smooth well burnt tile instead of plank 
and to put Banisters to the Front of the West Gallery instead of the 
Wainscoate.” This west gallery is elsewhere mentioned as having been 
built by Mr. Jones under his first agreement for work on the church. 
Under the same date, in a truly genealogical order, the vestry also au- 
thorized “Mr Jesse Ball and M™ Margaret Ball wife of M* James Ball 
Jun? M™ Frances Burges and M™ Elizabeth Burges Daughters of Charles 
Burges Gent dec’d by his wife Frances Daughter of Samuel Fox Gent” to 
build at their own expense “a Gallery on the East Side of the South Wing 
of the new Church to reach from the south Door till it comes forward flush 
with the Main wall of the Church & ten feet in Width... & to have Six 
feet in Breadth to carry up a pair of Stairs .. . the sd Gallery to be finished 
as soon as the Church is finished.” The above reference to “the Main wall 
of the Church” suggests that the transept wings actually were added to 
an older building, as supposed, and the time limit given shows that the 
new church, whether enlarged or wholly new, was not finished until 
1741. 

A vestry order of 16th July, 1740, authorizes Col. William Ball, Maj. 
James Ball and Mr. Joseph Ball to build a gallery, at their own charges, 
in the north transept wing of the church, with exactly similar specifica- 
tions to those given for the south gallery, and to be divided into three 
equal pews. This north gallery was enlarged in 1773, but was removed 
when the present chancel was installed in 1832, and the “two Shash 
windows to be made in the north End,” specified in the same vestry 
order, are still in service. The south gallery remains unchanged, ex- 
cept that it also was enlarged, the western part having been widened 
beyond the six feet specified. 

Mr. James Ball agreed to build a frame vestry house, twenty by six- 
teen feet in size, with a brick foundation, at this church in 1743, and 


103Hawks, Convention Journals of Diocese of Virginia, 274. 
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tobacco was levied to cover its cost. There is doubt as to its actual erec- 
tion, since another vestry house, sixteen by twelve feet in size, was or- 
dered to be built at this church in 1767. 

The existing St. Mary’s White Chapel stands in an ample church- 
yard, within the northern angle of the intersection of State Routes 354 
and 201, three miles southeast of the village of Lively. The old church 
is built of colonial brick in Flemish bond, with glazed headers, and has 
a hipped roof. The fine rubbed-brick trim of the pedimented south door- 
way has been replaced with crude modern brickwork and the old north 
doorway has been bricked up. The churchyard is adorned with eight- 
eenth-century altar tombs of the Ball family and the only older grave- 
stone is that of John Stretchley, for fifty years the county clerk, who died 
in 1696 and whose crabbed “court-hand” script has long made research 
in the county records difficult for historians. 

The old church includes among its treasurers a colonial silver com- 
munion set, made up of a chalice inscribed ‘The gift of David Fox 1669” 
and left by his will of that date; an unmarked paten, probably a cover for 
the chalice; and a cup given by the will of George Spencer in 1690. 
Spencer also left 10,000 pounds of tobacco for the poor of the parish, 
and asked to be buried under the south side of the communion table in 
the parish church.™ 
,Still to be seen in the church’s chancel are two sets of colonial tablets. 
The first set, containing the Ten Commandments, are inscribed “The 
gift of David Fox 1702,’" the donor being the son of the parish’s first 
benefactor of the same name. The second set, on which are lettered the 
Lord’s Prayer and Creed, were left by the will of William Fox in 1718, 
in addition to a font which is believed to be the one still used in the 
church. 

It is apparent that religious development in the lower part of the pres- 
ent Lancaster County also began at an early date. Bishop Meade reports 
having formerly seen the first Christ Church Parish vestry book, which 
has since disappeared, and he states that it opened in 1654 and con- 
tinued until 1770. If so, it must have been started as the vestry record 
of the original Lower Parish of Lancaster, formed in the same year the 
book begins, and must have served the same purpose successively in the 
north-side parish of 1657 and in the lower north-side parish which was 
set up before 1661 and became known as Great Christ Church Parish 
about 1669. 


104] ancaster County Wills, 1690-1709, X, Pt. 1, 11. 

107 ancaster County Wills, 1690-1709, VIII, 111. 

108 Lancaster County Wills, 1709-27, X, Pt. 2, 276. 
107Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, II, 117. 
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According to Bishop Meade, this vestry book recorded the building 
of the first Christ Church, about 1670. The contractor was Mr. John 
Carter, who died in 1669 and was buried in the chancel of the church, 
together with four of his five wives and several of their children. This 
church was very likely a brick building and was succeeded on the same 
site by the present Christ Church, completed about 1732. Bishop Meade 
states that the lost Christ Church Parish vestry book recorded an agree- 
ment by Mr. Robert Carter, John Carter’s son, to assume the entire 
cost of the new church’s construction, provided that it was erected on 
the site of the church built by his father, so that its chancel would re- 
main the Carter family burial place. It was further provided in the 
agreement that one fourth of the new church’s interior (traditionally 
the north transept wing and two large pews in the chancel) should be 
reserved for the use of the Carter family and retainers. 

Mr. Robert Carter became the agent of the proprietors of the North- 
ern Neck in 1702,** and was generally known as “King” Carter, from his 
great wealth and vast landed estates, hence the old church is often called 
“King Carter’s Church.” The authenticity of the Bishop’s account of 
Mr. Carter’s agreement for building the church is not borne out by the 
terms of the benefactor’s will, dated 1728 and probated in 1732, which 
merely leaves £200 towards the church’s construction, provides for 
bricks to be furnished out of his estate and reserves only one large pew 
for his family’s use.* The handsome altar tombs of “King” Carter 
and his two wives still stand outside the east end of the church. 

Since the church was not completed until the year of Mr. Carter’s 
death, a tradition often associated with it must actually be connected 
with the preceding church on the same site. According to this tradition, 
Mr. Carter kept the only key to the building and the congregation waited 
outside until the arrival of his coach and then followed him into church. 
It is also traditional that a cedar-lined avenue, three miles long, led 
straight from Mr. Carter’s mansion on Corotoman River to the parish 
church. 

The existing Christ Church, Lancaster, is unique among Virginia’s 
colonial churches in being the only one that has never been ruined, de- 
secrated, remodelled nor rebuilt. Although it has been beautifully and 
authentically restored in recent years, this restoration has been limited 
to the renewal and repainting of the original structure, to repair the 
ravages of neglect, decay and the elements, and the original design has 
been left unchanged in every detail. Under these circumstances, it is 


1087 ancaster County Deeds, 1701-15, IX, 34. 
irginia Historical Magazine, V, 427. 
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indeed fortunate that, in its original design, the building is truly an 
architectural gem, both in beauty of proportion and elaboration of decora- 
tive detail, so that no finer or more perfectly-preserved example of a 
colonial church exists in Virginia today. 

Christ Church is built in the form of a Latin cross, having the transept 
located four feet off center toward the east end. The outside dimensions 
are seventy feet by seventy feet, and since all four arms of the cross are 
thirty feet two inches in outside width, this makes the approximate 
length of the chancel only sixteen feet, as compared with twenty-four 
feet for the nave and twenty feet for each of the transept wings. The 
walls are laid in Flemish bond, with occasional glazed headers, and the 
steeply pitched roof is hipped, with a slight curve at the eaves. 

There is a main doorway at the west end of the nave and the usual 
two secondary entrances, one at each end of the transept. All three 
doorways are of classic pedimented type, with rubbed and gauged brick- 
work and elaborately molded brick-and-stone trim. They are on a 
grand scale, the west doorway being twenty-one feet high and the other 
two doorways having doors twelve feet six inches in height. Measured 
drawings of these doorways have previously been published by the au- 
thor.” 


The church’s windows are on the same grand scale and there are two 
in each side of the nave and in the chancel end, and one in each side of 
the chancel and transept wings. There is an elliptical ‘“ox-eye” window 
over each of the three doorways. The pulpit is of the three-decker type 
and the only gallery is in the south arm of the cross. The interior ar- 
rangement is shown in plates 4 and 5. 


The same uncertainty that was noticeable in Northumberland’s his- 
tory, in regard to the naming and separate identity of the parishes, seems 
also to have prevailed in Lancaster County. In a report made to the 
bishop of London in 1724, the Rev. John Bell, rector of both Christ 
Church and St. Mary’s White Chapel Parishes, reported that, to pre- 
serve his glebe house in good repair, “due care is taken at expense of 
both parishes: or (what they say comprises both), of Trinity Parish.”™ 


That this belief in the existence of a greater parish, embracing both 
of the parishes within the present bounds of Lancaster County, had a 
very early origin, is proved by an entry in the lost General Court Will 
Book No. 2 of the colony, as preserved in the notes of the late Conway 
Robinson. This entry records that “In 1670, the vestry and inhabitants 


110Mason, Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia, Plates 84, 85. 
111Perry, History of Colonial Church in Virginia, 283. 
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of Trinity Pfar]ish in the county of Lancaster p[re]sent to the governor bec: 
M’ Benjamin Doggett to officiate in the two churches of that parish,” was 
The two churches mentioned in this entry were undoubtedly Christ cluc 
Church and St. Mary’s White Chapel, which are known to have shared as ¢ 
the services of one rector, jointly paid by both parishes and living on a i 
glebe farm maintained by both, throughout their entire colonial history. offi 
The sentiment for union of the Lancaster parishes, exemplified by the on 
records quoted, was strongly expressed, about the year 1743, in a series the 
of petitions to the General Assembly, resulting in the passage of a bill for Par 
union of the two Lancaster parishes.“ Although this bill failed of pass- yea 
age by the Council,“ it resulted in an informal and partial union, under that 
which the two vestries met together, once or twice annually, as a general vest 
vestry to act on questions affecting both parishes, such as the calling of a 5 
new minister or the repair of the glebe house, and continued their sep- 
arate vestry meetings for handling local affairs in their own parishes. at 
Effective union of the two parishes took place in 1752, not by legisla- had 
tive enactment but on the basis of an utterly erroneous report of 8th vest 
April, 1752, made to the House of Burgesses by a committee appointed ing: 
to inspect “the Acts and Orders of Assembly concerning the Parish of 1 
White-Chapel in the County of Lancaster.” This report stated “that it ie 
appeared to the said Committee that by Order of Assembly, bearing - 
date the 23rd of October, 1666, all Lancaster County was included in one ™ 
entire Parish, and called Christ-Church Parish, but it did not appear ve 
. .. that there was ever any Act, Order of Government, or so much as th 
an Order of any Court, to constitute or give bounds for any such Parish “ 


as White-Chapel, in Lancaster County .. . and that they were of the 
Opinion that Christ-Church Parish, in Lancaster County, was never 
legally divided.”™ 

Since the Act cited by the committee referred solely to the union of 
Lancaster and Peanckatanck Parishes to form the present Christ 
Church Parish in Middlesex County, there was no valid ground for the 
Assembly’s acceptance of the committee’s report, whose statement as to 
the complete lack of any enactment forming White Chapel Parish ap- 
plied equally well to Christ Church Parish in Lancaster County. 

It is noteworthy that the latter parish was first called Great Christ 
Church Parish, apparently to distinguish it from the other parish bearing 
a similar name, in Middlesex County, but the Lancaster parish soon 


112M clIlwaine, Minutes of Council and General Court, 514. 
138MclIlwaine, Journals of House of Burgesses, 181. 


114] bid., 194, 
115MclIlwaine, Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1752-58, 78. 
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became known simply as Christ Church. Its earlier title of “Great” 
was singularly inappropriate, for Christ Church Parish, Middlesex, in- 
cluded twice as much area and three times as many churches, in 1669, 
as did Christ Church Parish, Lancaster. 


Following the legal union of the two Lancaster parishes, under the 
official title of Christ Church, in 1752, it was ordered by a general vestry, 
on the 17th November in that year, that the former parishes should 
thereafter be styled the Upper and Lower Precincts of Christ Church 
Parish. Separate vestries were maintained by the two precincts for a 
year or so, after which these vestries merged and in 1768, it was agreed 
that both precincts should be equally represented on the Christ Church 
vestry. 


The old St. Mary’s White Chapel vestry book now became the vestry 
record for the combined parish, but seems to have been used only for 
vestry meetings held at the Upper Church, as St. Mary’s White Chapel 
had become known, at least until the close of the lost Christ Church 
vestry record seen by Bishop Meade, which presumably recorded meet- 
ings at the Lower Church. 


The arrangement under which both parishes employed the same min- 
ister appears to have been highly successful, since, aside from occasional 
“supply” clergymen, only four rectors served the two parishes over a 
period of 110 years, all of them officiating until death ended their min- 
istry. These four rectors were the Rev. Benjamin Doggett, 1669-82; 
Rev. Andrew Jackson, 1683-1710; Rev. John Bell, 1713-43, and Rev. 
David Currie, 1743-80. 
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COMMENTARIES UPON THE ANCESTRY OF 
BENJAMIN HARRISON 


By FRaANcIs BuRTON HARRISON 


Vv 


BENJAMIN HARRISON OF ALDHAM AND 
STATIONER HARRISONS. 


In these commentaries upon THE ANCESTRY OF BENJAMIN HarkrI- 
son, we have already discussed three characters mentioned by the late 
Charles P. Keith in his scholarly essay as possible clues to the family 
relationship of our Virginia planter. These three worthies already dis- 
cussed in my papers were sufficiently well known in their day to have 
earned niches in that temple of fame, the DicTioNARY OF NATIONAL 
of England. 


It now becomes our duty to consider others mentioned by Keith of 
whose personalities little or nothing is known. Necessarily this narrows 
the scope of my essay from the rich pastures of biography to the arid and 
stony path of genealogical research. 


In passing, it is perhaps well to comment first upon Keith’s tradition 
of the four brothers supposed to have come from England to the New 
W orld during the reign of Charles the First. 


The tradition was brought to New York early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury by a congregational minister, the Revd. Joseph Harrison, a native 
of Skipton in Yorkshire. According to this story four brothers from 
Ribblesdale in Yorkshire emigrated to America in the early years of the 
settlements. They were said to have been named Thomas, Richard, Ben- 
jamin and Nathaniel, two going north and two south; while a fifth broth- 
er Edward, a clergyman, remained in England. 

There was certainly a Richard Harrison living in New Haven in 
1633 of whom Mr. Keith writes that he may be identical with the Richard 
of the tradition. It is now maintained that he came from West Kirby, 
in Cheshire. There was a Benjamin, as we know, living in Virginia at 


1According to Col. C. E. Banks (Topographical Dictionary of English Emigrants 
to New England) this Richard Harrison of New Haven and Branford, Connecticut, 
came from West Kirby, Cheshire, a village and parish at the mouth of the estuary 
of the River Dee. (N. E. G. R. 70) 
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that time, and two Thomas Harrisons as well, one of whom was the 
minister of a parish in Isle of Wight County and the other the master 
of the ship Honor, who was frequently in Virginia between the years 
1639 and 1650. Neither of these Thomases, of whom I have already 
given an account, seems to have been in any way connected with our 
Benjamin. The Revd. Thomas Harrison was born near Hull in York- 
shire, on the opposite side of that big county from Ribblesdale, where the 
“four brothers” are said to have originated. Mr. Keith had but two parish 
registers in Yorkshire examined, so far as the collection of his papers 
can show. One was Kirk Ella, near Hull, and the other was Clitheroe, 
on the borders of Yorks and Lancashire, in the valley of the Ribble. 
Neither search produced a ‘Benjamin’. 


The only hint of a possible connection between our Benjamin and any 
other of these Harrisons just mentioned is that the Revd. Thomas bore 
the demi-lion coat of arms, which was one of the two used a century 
later by the Harrisons of Brandon, descendants of the first Benjamin. 
If further search along these lines is ever to be undertaken, a thorough 
combing of the numerous parish registers in Yorkshire is clearly indi- 
cated.? 


Nearly every family in the new world which cherishes a memory of 
its past history, has some more or less shadowy legend of its own, hand- 
ed down from generation to generation. Such stories cannot be dismissed 
with complete indifference because they often contain some kernel of 
truth, Usually, however, these traditions have become so confused by 
careless repetition that the truth has become unrecognizable. Certainly, 
they cannot be accepted as evidence by any family historian of the 
modern school. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON OF ALDHAM 


Of this man, Mr. Keith wrote as follows: 


“It is noteworthy that there was a Benjamin among the brothers of 
John Harrison of St. Michaels, Wood Street, London, who, by his will 
dated Feb. 19, 1638, devised lands “lately given me and my heirs by my 
grandmother situate in Lence in the parish of Coppeford in Co, Essex” 
to his brother Francis and his heirs, and in default of issue, to his said 
brother Benjamin in fee. This Benjamin lived at Aldham and Ipswich, 


2A recent search (1943) of Date Yorks Marriage Index at the Society of 
Genealogists in London, covering the years 1538-1625 disclosed no Benjamin Harri- 
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Suffolk, and had a son of the same name, mentioned in the will of Judith 
Harrison in 1638, [and in] that of Robert Harrison in 1641 ; but I do not 
suppose the son was old enough to have been Clerk of the Virginia 
Council about 1630; and perhaps both Benjamins are accounted for in the 
grant of letters of administration on the estate of persons of the name, 
one of Ipswich on Oct. 18, 1665, to his relict Susan, and the other “lately 
in parts beyond the seas, bachelor” on Sep. 26, 1682, to Thomas Young- 
er, a creditor.” 


In this same connection, see the article entitled “Hall Documents” 
contributed by Mr. J. E. Pearson to the Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography XLIV (Oct. 1936) 342: 


“Two names connected with Virginia are found in a pair of old parch- 
ment documents, one of which is in my possession, relating to the manor 
of Aldham Hall, Suffolk, England. The documents are in Latin. The 
first is a record of a Court Baron held 11 and 13 April 1635: Whereas 
at a court held 2 June 1631 it was reported that Gresham Parkins ar. 
(armiger) had died some time before seized of certain fields in that 
manor called ‘longe Watts, short Watts and Watts garden’ containing 14 
acres more or less, and his son and heir Gresham Parkins being ‘1inder 
age, being 12 years old or thereabouts, did not come to court or any 
representative or guardian of his; now the said Gresham Parkins appears 
by his attorney William Loveran and requests admission as tenant by 
the rod (per vigam)”. The second is a similar record of the admission 
of Benjamin Harrison, as tenant of the manor, holding the same three 
fields in place of Gresham Parkins deceased, at a court held April 3, 
1637. “Gresham Parkins ae. 19 to be transported to Virginia imbarked 
in the George, Jo. Severn Mr., 21 August 1635” New England Hist. 
and Gen. Reg. 15:44. This Benjamin Harrison of Aldham is mentioned 
in Keith’s Ancestry of Benjamin Harrison, but was thought too old to 
be the Benjamin who came to America [sic]. The record above indicates 
that he was apparently still in Aldham after Benjamin Harrison the 
colonist was in Virginia. However the occurrence of the two names in 
connection with the same small property suggests the possibility of a 
connection with the emigrant.” 


The author of this interesting communication does not quote Mr. Keith 
correctly. The latter does not argue that Benjamin of Aldham was too 
old but that his son was too young to have been the Benjamin of Vir- 
ginia. 

A photostat of this manorial record discloses the fact that Benjamin 
Harrison is designated as Yeoman. The ‘Gresham Parkins, armiger’ 
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whom Benjamin succeeds as tenant after the departure of the former 
for Virginia may well have been a member of the family of Sir Christo- 
pher Parkins (or Perkins), Master of Requests, who was a subscriber to 
the second Virginia charter. 


Benjamin Harrison of Aldham was a son of the Reverend Francis 
Harrison, rector of the parish of Aldham from 1602 until his death in 
1632. It may be that Francis was a son of that Benjamin Harrison, the 
earliest in the records of the present writer who had a Bishop’s license 
on June 3, 1578 to marry at St. Botolph, Aldgate in London, Mary 
Wood, spinster of West Hanningfield, Essex, not far from Colchester. 
Francis Harrison was ordained a priest at Colchester on November 23, 
1600. In that year he had received his degree of M. A. at Cambridge, 
and had celebrated that event by marrying Judith Phillips of Meldreth in 
the County of Cambridge. 


At the time of his death in 1632, the Revd. Francis Harrison held 
copyholds in Aldham called ‘Sergeants’ and ‘Devenshes.’ His wife held 
free and copyhold lands in Meldreth, and her family probably owned 
land in the nearby town of Cambridge, for a Benjamin Harrison was 
assessed there about the middle of the century for two hearths in the © 
parish of All Saints. The Revd. Francis Harrison also had interests in 
Ireland, for in the year 1629 he made his will in London and left it there 
with his son Thomas, and was gone for two years in Ireland. He re- 
turned home and died at Aldham in 1632. There was a quarrel between 
his sons over the authenticity of the will which resulted in a suit in 
Chancery at Hadleigh in Suffolk. Apparently this breach in the family 
hardened into a permanent feud, since in some of the wills of the family 
of which we have abstracts the names of several of the brothers are 
omitted. One gains the impression from several known circumstances 
that this Benjamin was harsh and greedy, and not very reliable in money 
matters. 


The Revd. Francis and Judith his wife had nine sons and two daugh- 
ters. By 1638, six years after the death of the Revd. Francis, his widow 
and the sons William and Benjamin were living in Ipswich. This dis- 
poses of any theory that Benjamin of Aldham was Benjamin of Vir- 
ginia. 

Benjamin of Aldham was born about the year 1609, and his son Ben- 
jamin was born not earlier than 1630—probably later. Benjamin of Ald- 
ham had wife Susan, and Susan Harrison of Ipswich, relict of Benjam- 
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in, got letters of administration on his estate October 18, 1665, as point- 
ed out by Mr. Keith. The first Benjamin Harrison in Virginia died 
before 1649. 


In Mr. Keith’s recital of the will of John Harrison citizen and tallow- 
chandler of St. Michaels, Wood Street, London of Feb. 19, 1638, (a son 
of Rev. Francis Harrison and brother of Benjamin Harrison of Aldham), 
attention is directed to the reference by testator that he had lands in 
Lence in the parish of Copford in Essex, near Colchester. Further note 
is made of the fact that the coat of arms of the Harrisons of Copford 
Hall (six estoiles, etc.) was the first armor claimed (in 1740) by a 
member of the family of Harrisons of James River. There is no more 
than a hint of the significance of this, and upon examination, little if any 
weight can be given to it. The father or mother of Revd. Francis Harri- 
son of Aldham may indeed have lived in the parish of Copford, and one 
or the other of them had lands there, since the grandmother of John 
Harrison of St. Michaels Wood Street left them by her will to this John. 
But this was several generations earlier than the period when the family 
known today as the Harrisons of Copford Hall seated themselves there 
in an old residence formerly belonging to the Bishops of London. The 
progenitor of their line was Thomas Harrison [d. 1593] the clothier, of 
Nayland in the county of Suffolk, just across the border from Essex. 
He had a son who became the Revd. John Harrison of Sudbury, Suffolk. 
It was six generations later when this family, having finally edged over 
the border into Essex, came to rest at Copford Hall, which one of them 
acquired by marriage with Susanna Cox, This lady was a great-grand- 
daughter of John Haynes, who after purchasing Copford Hall went to 
New England and became governor of Massachusetts in 1637. It might 
be suggested that Mrs. Mary Cole Harrison Digges, of Virginia, who 
in 1740 used the Copford Hall Harrison’s coat armor knew she was kin 
to them, but this theory is weakened by the subsequent use of quite a 
different coat (the three demi-lions) by other members of the Brandon 


1Mr. Keith would seem to err in his further reference to another admon. in 
P. C. C. namely ‘Benjtmin Harrison lately in parts beyond the seas, bachelor,’ on 
Sept. 26, 1682, to Thomas Younger, a creditor. This entry more probably applies 
to Benjamin Harrison of Sprouton (3 miles west of Ipswich), a mariner, born 1609, 
who testified in 1667 in the Chancery case between John Harrison and Anthony 
Lovelace. (Bill of 17 Feb. 1667, see Plantagenet Harrison’s note book I, pp. 28 and 
789 in P. R. O.) 

Other Chancery proceedings referring to contemporary Harrisons of the name 
Benjamin are Smith v. a Harrison etc. Bridges Division C. 5. 2/78. 28 Nov. 
1648; C. 2. Charles I, D /123. Also note Sochon v. Harrison and Stonier v. 
Harrison. Most of these have been abstracted for the present writer, and do not 
appear to have any bearing on Mr. Keith’s subject matter, nor on a possible Ben- 
jamin of Virginia, being indeed of later dates. 
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family. On the general subject of identification of an individual by the 
armor he used, it is wise to confine one’s argument merely to the fact 
that this was a claim by such person to be a member of the family to 
which such arms had been granted. We find in Fullers’ Worthies of Eng- 
land (edition of Nuttall, 1840, p. 67) the following statement: “Of 
Arms” ... “The same family sometimes gives two paternal coats .. . 
sometimes two distinct families and names give the self-same coat.” 


STATIONER HARRISONS 


Of other Harrisons named Benjamin who are to be found in English 
records during the first half of the XVII Century, we may dismiss from 
present consideration those shown clearly to have outlived the emigrant 
to Virginia who died in or before 1649. 


But in the course of the present research, we have found one Ben- 
jamin Harrison who was overlooked by the archivists employed by Mr. 
Keith, and who, rather old for our purpose, might, in default of 
proof to the contrary, be entered as a candidate for the honor of having 
founded the family of Harrisons of James River. He was Benjamin the 
nephew of John Harrison the elder, a leading member of the Stationers 
Company of London. 


There are frequent references to this family to be found in Professor 
Arber’s Transcripts of the Records of the Stationers. Arber gives his 
opinion as to the relationships of the various Stationer Harrisons, but 
he found the subject complicated because of the custom in that family 


Authorities for the account of the Harrisons of Aldham and Ipswich. 

Alumni Cantabrigienses 

Chancery Depositions (Eliz. to Chas, I) Bundle 30, no. 4, 1635 at Hadleigh in 
Suffolk. The suit was brought by the widow Judith Harrison against the son, John. 
One is tempted to believe that the elder son, John, was of an earlier marriage, since 
there is a reference to a son John “the younger”, a brother of Benjamin’s. The will 
of the Revd. Francis is given in this Chancery deposition. 

eg of Judith Harrison, widow, 21 Aug. 1638. proved at Ipswich 10 Dec. 1639, 
reg. 61. 

Will of John Harrison, citizen and tallow-chandler of St. Michaels, Wood Street, 
Feb. 19, 1638. proved Consistory Court of London, Feb. 7, 1639-40. He left daugh- 


ters, but no son. The admon. was in indev as issued to son Benjamin Harrison, but 
this is an error, for it is clear from a reading of the act of administration that it 
was issued to brother Benjamin. 

bat Fong Robert Harrison of Hitcham, Suffolk 1641 4/9 P. C. C. Evelyn, un- 
marri 


Will of William Harrison of Ipswich, merchant, Sept. 14, 1669 P. C. C. 78 
Penn. (probably a grandson of Revd. Francis). He had sons William and Samuel 
and dau. Elizabeth. 
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of naming two sons John by the same father’—to say nothing of two 
daughters Elizabeth or Anne. From this habit arose the necessity of 
reference to the two men of the same name as ‘John the elder’ and ‘John 
the younger’, and when we discuss three generations of these people, 
we come to ‘John the eldest’ and ‘John the youngest’. Nevertheless, a 
fairly satisfactory pedigree? of them can be made out from the data on 
hand, 

In 1557, when the Stationers Company of London was chartered, 
Richard, Lucas and John Harrison were free of the company.* Members 
of this family were prominent Stationers for more than a century there- 
after. John Harrison (the elder), the uncle of a Benjamin Harrison who 
will soon be introduced to the reader, published the Shepheards Calendar; 
the first editions of Venus and Adonis, in 1593, and of The Rape of 
Lucrece in 1594. If, as maintained by Mr. Alden Brooks in his recently 
published Shakspere and the Dyers Hand, these two poems were veiled 
allegories in satire upon leading personages at the Court of Elizabeth, 
the publisher incurred very considerable risk of reprisals. We must, in 
that event, pay tribute to the courage of John Harrison, the elder. 

This John the elder was brother (or half-brother) of John the young- 
er. The latter had four sons. Benjamin was the only one of the four who 
does not appear on the records of the Stationers Company as apprentice 
and freeman. He did not take up the family trade—what became of him? 


In 1612, in the will of John Harrison the younger, testator left one 
silver spoon apiece to his four sons, John, Philip, Josias and Benjamin. 
This probably indicates that they were all four grown-up and able to look 


1In The Autobiography of Edward Gibbon, p. 22, the famous historian records 
“So feeble was my constitution, so precarious my life, that, in the baptism of my 
brothers, my father’s prudence successively repeated my christian name of Edward, 
that, in the case of the departure of the eldest son, this patronymic appelation might 
be still perpetuated in the family, uno avulso non deficit alter (one torn off, a second 
will not be lacking—Aeneid VI. 143).” 

2In addition to Arber’s Transcript op. cit., see the following wills: John Harrison, 
the eldest, cit. and stationer of London, Jan 8. 1612, prob. 1616 (P. C. C. 15 Wel- 
don); John Harrison the younger, cit. and stationer of London, June 10 1616, 
Ee 1618 (P. C. C. 83 Meade); Juliana Harrison, widow, May 4, 1620 prob. 

ay 6, 1623 (P. C. C. 50 Swann); Joseph Harrison of Bethnal Green, Middx. 
gent. Oct. 16, 1633, prob. 1634 (P. C. C. 4 Seager) ; Anna Harrison, widow, May 
8, 1621 (P. C. C. 60 Dale) ; Thomas Harrison, cit and draper, 1575 (P. C. C. 54 
Pickering and 1576 (10. Carow)—a brother-in-law of John the eldest; John Harri- 
son, cit and stationer of London, 1652, prob. April 26, 1653 (P. C. C. 325 Brent) ; 
Henry Banister of Hackney, Middx, Esqr. 16, July 1628 prob. Sept. 16, 1628, a 
step-son-in-law of John the elder. 

%Of these three (possibly brothers), John at least a s to have come down to 
London from the town of Northampton; his will of 1612 disposes of considerable 
landed property in that town, and elsewhere in the county. His first wife was the 
daughter of Reginald Wolfe, the first master of the Stationers. Arber states that 
Wolfe was a “foreigner”, but the name is associated with Northampton in the time 
of Henry VIII. 
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out for themselves. As we have the dates upon which the three older 
brothers of Benjamin were freed of the Stationers, when coming of age, 
we can hazard a guess as to when Benjamin was born. It was probably 
in 1590, though allowance must be made for the name given him. He 
was not only the youngest as his name implies, but he may have been 
very considerably younger than the others. However this may be, when 
in 1621 his mother, the widow Anna Harrison, came to make her will she 
left Benjamin £20, son Philip £5, son Josias a silver spoon, and made 
her eldest son John her executor and residuary legatee. Thereupon, Ben- 
jamin vanishes from our notes taken from the English records. Had he 
been disposed to emigrate, the legacy of £20 from his mother’s will 
would have sufficed to pay his transportation and settlement in the new 
world. 

It now becomes our task to assemble the circumstances known to fit 
this Benjamin Harrison, in order to present a case showing ‘grounds 
of belief.’ 

We note, in the first place, that Dr. Stanard calls attention to the be- 
lief that the emigrant Benjamin must have been a well educated man to 
obtain the post of Clerk of the Council on his arrival in Virginia. This we 
would find in a member of a prominent family of publishers in London. 


As for the names mentioned in the wills of this family of stationers, 
many of them are also to be found in Virginia in the early decades of 
the settlement such as Banister, Gardiner, Hopkins, Hake, Stringer‘, 
Goodwyn, Tiler, Hayes, Man,° Tirer, Gubbins, Hunt, Townley, Ed- 
wards® and Oglethorpe. 

A name of even more immediate interest than those just mentioned is 
that of the first witness to the will in 1618 of John Harrison, (the young- 
er), stationer,—the father who left a silver spoon to his son Benjamin. 
This witness was one John Barker, probably a member of a family of 
stationers the chief of whom, Christopher Barker, published from 1559 
to 1599 and became the King’s Printer. 


*Arber, op. cit. ii 69-29 Sept. 1576, Thomas Stringer son of John Stringer of 
Slynford, Co. Sussex, tailor, apprenticed to Wm. Howe, stationer. Ibid. ii 16, 7 
Stringer one of the Queen’s footmen—to print school books formerly printed by T. 
March, for 14 years, 
_ 5Thomas Man, stationer, was the brother-in-law of John Harrison the elder named 
in his will in 1612. There was a Thomas Man bound as apprentice to John Harri- 
son in 1604, the son of John Man of Westbury, Gloucestershire, butcher. 

®Elizabeth, a daughter of John the elder, married a Roger Edwards, and was exe- 
cutrix of her father’s will, in which capacity she was engaged in a suit of common 
law with her brother Joseph Harrison. The suit was dropped and the litigation 
continued in the Court of Requests. The name Edwards appeared in Surry Co. 
Virginia. Wm Edwards, Clerk of the Council, became Clerk of Surry when that 
county was formed in 1652. His son William Edwards married a daughter of the 
second Benjamin Harrison of Virginia. 
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It will be remembered that John Barker was head of the Quiney- 
Sadler syndicate which purchased Brandon on the James in 1635. It 
seems probable, however, that this John Barker was the sea-captain who 
was in Virginia in 1635 as master of the Abraham. The subject assumes 
some importance in this discussion inasmuch as there was a John Barker 
who married Ann the relict of George Marshall of Martin’s Brandon par- 
ish and died in 1673. His son John was of age in 1678, with a wife named 
Grace. John Barker the younger died in 1714 leaving a will with sons 
John and Josiah. The last named was probably the “Joel” Barker to 
whom the second Benjamin Harrison left in his will a large tract of land 
near Cabin Point, Surry County, Virginia. 

Before passing from these speculations concerning Benjamin Harri- 
son of the silver spoon a few words are in order as to his ‘estate or de- 
gree’. In studying a family of which the members belong to a guild, or 
city company, it is often a matter of some difficulty to ascertain their own 
social status. Nearly all members of the guilds designated their estates 
or degrees as ‘citizen and stationer’ or whatever else their Company 
might be. Sometimes it is only by accident, and generally through one 
of the family who had withdrawn from active trade, that we can learn his 
own personal social position. 

In the case of the Stationer Harrisons, our search was directed by the 
will of Joseph Harrison, the only surviving son and heir of John the 
elder. He had been freed of the stationers and published his only book in 
1609. After his father’s death in 1612 he retired from trade and went 
to live in the parish of Hackney, then a subutban resort. He made his 
will on October 4, 1633 as Joseph Harrison of Bednall [Bethnal] Green, 
Co. Middlesex, gent. (P. C. C. 4 Seager). The original will is still on 
file, but the seal has disappeared, so we remained quite in the dark as to 
which coat of arms he claimed when he designated himself as “gent”. 
This was found by reference to the Visitation of Warwickshire, in which 
his daughter’s’ arms are impaled on those of her husband. Her arms are 
substantially the same as those found on the portrait of Richard Harri- 
son, Sheriff of the City of Chester in 1606, which is said to hang in the 


7Joseph Harrison of Bethnal Green, in his will, describes himself as “sonne and 
heir of John Harrison late of London, Stationers,” and names his own “only daugh- 
ter and heire apparent.” Joseph’s wife was Mary, daughter of Reginald and Marie 
Hun, and after Joseph’s death she married secondly Thomas erg. The 
daughter Marie Harrison married at Hackney, Jan. 30, 1627, Henry Goodwyn. The 
Visitation of Warwickshire gives the Goodwin arms, impaling Harrison and quar- 
tering Hun, as produced at Kineton 28 Aug. 1682 and certified by Segar, Garter. 

From the index of Chancery Proceedings it would appear that the Goodwin and 
Harrison families in Derbyhsire and Northamptonshire had been indulging in the 
luxury of litigation with one another for several generations from the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign. 
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Guildhall there. Ormerud describes these arms as “Azure on a fesse Gules 
between three crosses patee argent, three stars or.” This was possibly 
that Richard Harrison of Bromborough (near Chester) who had been 
left a legacy in 1612 by the will of John Harrison the elder, stationer of 
London, the father of Joseph and thus grandfather of Marie Goodwin of 
the Visitation of Warwickshire. 

We have seen that John Harrison the elder was a landowner in the 
town of Northampton at the time when the Harrisons of Gobions were 
still in residence there. A senior branch to that of Gobions had already 
moved to Norfolk, at Narborough. In 1549 the arms granted to them 
at Narborough combined the “single eagle displayed” with “three crosses 
patee fitchee” (sharpened at one end). The device may have been em- 
ployed as a mark of cadency but from these circumstances, we may infer 
that the stationer Harrisons, of which family Benjamin Harrison of the 
silver spoon was a member, claimed some sort of relationship, perhaps in 
ancient days, to the Harrisons known as of Gobions (where there was 
another Benjamin), and of Norfolk and London, known as the gold- 
smith Harrisons, to which group John Harrison the Bermuda Governor 


apparently belonged. 


Benjamin Harrison, son of John the younger, stationer, had a brother 
John Harrison to whom items of interest to us in Virginia may be traced.® 


Reginald Hun was possibly a descendant of that Richard Hunne, a prosperous 
merchant of London who in 1514 refused to pay a mortuary fee to his parish 
clergyman. Subsequently, having contested the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
court, he was imprisoned by the Bishop of London. The Bishop’s Chancellor is be- 
lieved to have murdered him in prison. 

8This man, himself a stationer, is called “John the youngest” in Arber’s Tran- 
script. In his will of 1652 (P. ‘od C. 324 Brent), he left a bequest to his “sister 
Joan Hake.” The ‘gentle’ family of Hake of Peterborough, Co. Northants, gave 
the name of Simon in three of the four generations recorded in the Visitation. 
This recalls an Admiralty Examination of August 4, 1637 in the suit of Mace v. 
Headly. Simon Hake of the parish of St. Botolph, Aldgate, London, merchant, 
aged 24 testified that he went out as a passenger to Virginia, but between Wey- 
mouth and Falmouth outward bound, he left the Flower de Luce, Hugh Weston, 
master, and went on to Virginia in the Bonny Besse. He had wines, etc., worth two 
or three hundred pounds in the Flower de Luce, quantities of which had been drawn 
by the master and company, as confessed by Weston and the cooper. Simon Hake 
sued him for 14 puncheons of Orleans wine. Among the names mentioned are 
Stringer and Clarke. There can have been few dull moments during the voyage to 
Virginia of the Flower de Luce. The design flower de Luce may have had some 
special significance for these Stationer Harrisons. In his will of 1612 John Har- 
rison the eldest devotes a whole e to directions for the disposition of a ring 
shaped like a flower de luce which he had received from his own mother. 

In the will, 1652, of John Harrison the youngest, the brother of this Benjamin, 
he names an “unkind son Richard”, who may possibly have been that Richard 
Harrison who came to Virginia in 1635, aged 15, and later founded a family at the 
head of Queen’s Creek, York County; or he may have been the Richard Harrison 
of New Haven, Connecticut, in 1644, whose son Richard sealed a deed at Branford, 
Conn., with a device said to be of three roses—may these not have been three crosses 
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patee? This emigrant Richard is said to have resided at West Kirby in Cheshire, 
not far from Bromborough, where a Richard Harrison is made a legatee in 1612 by 
the will of John Harrison, the elder, the Stationer. The New Haven immigrant, 
Richard Harrison, is claimed by several authorities as a brother of Benjamin Har- 
rison of Virginia. The writer has seen an abstract of the will of a Bacon in Suf- 
folk, England, of about this period in which a father cuts off two of his sons be- 
cause they had left him in his old age and gone to Virginia without his consent. 
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E-SCUTCHEON OF THE LUDLOW ARMS QUARTERING RyMEs, 
BULSTRADE, Morr AND Coker. (From Hoare’s “History 
OF MopERN WILTSHIRE.” ) 
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GENEALOGY 


THE LUDLOWS OF HILL DEVERILL 
By Tue Rev. Dom WILuIAM Bayne, O.S.B. 


From a grave stone set in the floor of Christ Church, Corotoman, Lancaster 
County, Virginia, we learn that John Carter, the emigrant ancestor of the famous 
Carter family, took as his fourth wife, “Sarah ye daughter of Mr. Gabriel Lud- 
lowe.” This Sarah was the mother of Robert Carter, known to history and legend as 
“King Carter” on account of his princely possessions and the eminent position which 
he held among that privileged group whom Professor Wertenbaker calls “the un- 
titled nobility of Virginia.” As King Carter enjoys the distinction of being the 
ancestor of more distinguished Americans than any other patriarch of Colonial 
times, except, perhaps, William Randolph, his maternal pedigree should be a matter 
of some historical interest. 

An excellent pedigree of the Ludlowes, (or Ludlows), of Hill Deverill, Co. 
Wilts., England, was compiled and published, in 1884, by Mr. Henry Hungerford 
Ludlow-Bruges. Portions of this pedigree have been reprinted in the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography (vol. XXIV pp. 350-354; vol. XXX p. 42, 
and footnote; vol. XXXII p. 20), and in the New England Historical and Gene- 
alogical Register (vol. XLII p. 181). The present writer, whose interest, as a 
Carter descendant, has prompted him to make use of the historical and 
genealogical wealth of the great libraries at the North, does not pretend to do more 
than add a few interesting details to a picture already drawn in outline by pro- 
fessionals. 


The Ludlow-Bruges pedigree begins with William Ludlow of Hill Deverill, who 
held the office of Butler to the three Lancastrian kings, Henry IV, (1399-1413), 
Henry V, the hero of Agincourt (1413-1422), and Henry VI (1422-1461). This 
William Ludlow was also Member of Parliament for Ludgershall, Co. Wilts., and 
lies buried in the church of St. Thomas in Salisbury. It is the opinion of the learned 
historian and antiquary, William Camden, (1551-1623), that these Wiltshire Ludlows 
were a branch of the Shropshire family of De Ludlowe, who had been Sheriffs, 
and Castellans of Ludlow Castle under Henry III, (1216-1272). In 1281 the 
manor of Stokesay, near the town of Ludlow, passed by sale to one John de Lud- 
lowe, a member of this same official family. His son, Sir Lawrence de Ludlowe, 
obtained permission from Edward I. in 1290, to “crenallate” his manor house of 
Stokesay, and convert it into a castle. An account of these transactions together 
with pictures of the castles of Ludlow and Stokesay, will be found in Professor 
Charles Oman’s book on “Castles”. The male line of these Ludlows of Stokesay 
Castle came to an end in the reign of Henry VIII. 

“America Heraldica” gives as the progenitor of the Wiltshire Ludlows, Sir 
Lawrence de Ludlowe, who founded the monastery of St. Mary, White Friars, in 
Ludlow town, in 1349 (temp. Edw. III). Certain it is that the manor of Hill Deverill 
came into the possession of the Ludlow family at this time. Whether this Sir 
Lawrence is the same as the one just mentioned, or his son does not appear. The 
Heralds’ Visitation for Shropshire gives as the arms of Sir Lawrence de Ludlowe 
(temp. Edw. I) ; Argent, a lion rampant sable wounded all over gules. The Lud- 
lows of Hill Deverill bore; Argent, a chevron between three martens’ heads erased 
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sable. They used, however, as one of their crests a lion rampant sable bezantée, 
(i. e. covered all over with gold coins of Byzantium). This crest is distinctly rem- 
iniscent of the lion rampant sable of Sir Lawrence de Ludlowe, gold coins having 
been substituted for the original drops of blood. The martens of the Hill Deverill 
arms have been misinterpreted by Burke (“General Armoury”) as bears. The Earls 
of Ludlow bore foxes heads, probably also through an error. 

The ownership of the manor of Hill Deverill (or Hulle Deverill), has been 
traced from early times, through the families of Hulle, Giffard, Maltravers, and 
Arundel to the Ludlows who obtained it about the middle of the fourteenth century 
(i. e. circa 1350). Accompanying this article are pictures of the Hill Deverill manor 
house, of an escutcheon of the Ludloy arms, (believed to have been brought from 
the same manor house to Monkton Deverill), and of a tomb of the Ludlows in 
Hill Deverill church. The first is from J. S. Eyard’s “Some Old Wiltshire Homes”, 
the other two from Hoare’s “History of Modern Wiltshire”. The arms carved on 
this Escutcheon are: Quarterly of six: first and sixth; Argent, a chevron between 
three martens’ heads erased sable (Ludlow) ; second; Gules, a tree eradicated or, 
surmounted by a greyhound argent collared sable (Rymer) ; third; Sable, a stag’s 
head cabossed argent, attired or, and between the attires a cross patée fitchée of the 
third, transfixed through the nostrils by an arrow of the last, barbed and feath- 
ered of the second (Bulstrode, of Bulstrode); fourth; Argent, two bars azure 
between ten martlets four, three and three gules (More); fifth; Argent, on a 
bend gules three leopards’ faces or (Coker). 

The arms of Rymer, Bulstrode, More, and Coker represent four heiresses, Mar- 
garet Rymer was the wife of the first William Ludlow. His son, John, married 
Lora, daughter of Thomas Ringwood of Ringwood, Cr., Hants, (not an heiress). 
The arms of Ringwood, (Argent, a chevron lozengy sable and or, between three 
cocks of the second armed gules), are carved on the Ludlow tomb, impaled by 
Ludlow quartering Rymer (see escutcheon on the extreme right, upper row, in 
engraving). Philippa Bulstrode was the wife of another John, son of the last named. 
His son, William, married Jane More, and was the father of George Ludlow, 
Sheriff of Wiltshire, 1567, who married Edith, daughter of Sir Andrews Windsor, 
K. B., Baron Windsor of Stanwell, Co., Middlesex, of the ancient baronial family 
of Wyndesor, whose progenitor, Walter Fitz Other, son of an Anglo-Saxon 
baron (temp. Edw. the Confessor), had been appointed hereditary Castellan of 
Windsor Castle by William the Conqueror. The family was seated at Stanwell 
before the Conquest. Sir Andrews, Lord Windsor, who bore; Gules, a saltire ar- 
gent between twelve crosses crosslet or, was made a Knight Banneret at the siege 
of Terrouenne by Henry VIII. Through his mother he was descended from Sir 
Hugh Luttrell, of Dunster Castle, Co., Somerset, whose mother, Elizabeth de 
Courtenay, was the daughter of Hugh, second Earl of Devon, by his wife the Lady 
Margaret de Bohun, daughter of Humphrey, Earl of Hereford and Essex, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of King Edward I. The Windsor family is represented today 
by the family of Windsor-Clive, Barons Windsor, and by the Marquess of Bute, 
who through descent from the original Barons Windsor enjoys the title of Earl of 
Windsor. Sir Andrews, Lord Windsor married Elizabeth Blount, daughter of 
William Blount, (fell at the Battle of Barnet 1471), and granddaughter of Sir 
Walter Blount, Knt. of the Garter, Baron Mountjoy, and Lord High Treasurer 
of England (tem. Edw. IV). A reproduction of Sir Walter’s stall plate will be found 
in Mr. W. H. St. John Hope’s book, “The Stall Plates of the Knights of the 
Order of the Garter.” 
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By this marriage of George Ludlow with the daughter of Lord Winsor the Hill 
Deverill family was brought into relationship with some of the oldest and noblest 
families in England, The grandfather of Lord Mountjoy, another Sir Walter, was 
companion in arms of the Black Prince, whom he accompanied into Castile. This 
Sir Walter, who appears as one of the characters in Shakespeare’s “Henry IV”, 
married a noble Castilian lady, Dona Sancha de Ayala, descended from the ancient 
feudal Lords of Biscaya. From a daughter*of this marriage, the wife of John 
Sutton, Baron Dudley, descended the famous Dudleys, Lord Guilford Dudley, hus- 
band of Lady Jane Grey,. Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, favorite of Queen 
Elizabeth, and Mary Dudley, the mother of Sir Philip Sidney. Elizabeth Blount’s 
paternal grandmother was Helena, daughter of Sir John Byron, of Clayton, Co., 
Lanc. (from whom the Barons Byron and the poet). Through her maternal grand- 
father, Sir Thomas Echingham of Echingham, Co., Sussex, Elizabeth Blount was 
descended from Henry III, the Earls of Lancaster, the Earls of Arundel and the 
Barons Maltravers. Through her maternal grandmother, Margaret West, daugh- 
ter of Sir Reginald West, Baron Delawarre, from Edward I, Thomas of Brother- 
ton, Earl of Norfolk, the Barons Segrave and Mowbray. Her first Cousin Sir 
William Blount, K.G., fourth Lord Mountjoy, was Chamberlain to Queen Kather- 
ine of Aragon, and a pupil and friend of Erasmus, (his great grandson, Charles, 
eighth Lord Mountjoy, was one of Queen Elizabeth’s favorites). 

George Ludlow and his wife, Edith Windsor had two sons. The elder, Sir Ed- 
mund inherited the manor of Hill Deverill, and married the heiress of the Coker 
family, one of his grandsons was the famous republican and regecide Gen. Edmund 
Ludlow. (He mentions his cousin Col. George Ludlow, of Virginia in his “Mem- 
oirs”). Another grandson, Henry, was the ancestor of the Earls of Ludlow, the 
last of whom, George James, third Earl of Ludlow, was present at the surrender 
of Lord Cornwallis, at Yorktown. The second son of George Ludlow was Thomas, 
of Dinton, Co., Wilts. He married Jane, daughter of Thomas Pile, by his wife, 
Elizabeth Langrish. The Piles, who bore; Argent, a cross between three nails 
gules, came of an old and knightly family of Berkshire. The Langrishes descended 
from Sir Nicholas Langridge, of Langridge, Co., Hants (temp. Edw. I). Thomas 
Ludlow had five sons, The eldest surviving son was named Gabriel, after his 
maternal uncle Sir Gabriel Pile, Knt., of Compton Beauchamp, Co., Berks (an- 
cestor of the Piles, baronets, of that place.) This Gabriel Ludlow is the one whose 
name appears upon the grave stone of John Carter. Upon another of the Carter 
tombs at Christ Church there is an escutcheon of the arms of Carter impaling 
Ludlow, now much worn, 

Gabriel Ludlow, like his father, Thomas, seated at Dinton, was called to the 
Bar in 1620, and elected a Bencher in 1637. He also held the positions of particu- 
lar receiver for the Duchy of Lancaster, and Deputy Ranger of Sellwood Forest. 
His brother George came to Virginia, around 1638, and was a Member of the 
King’s Council. Another Brother, Roger, came to New England, 1630, was Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, where he founded the town of Fairfield, but returned to 
England. Three of Gabriel Ludlow’s sons came to Virginia, Thomas, who in- 
herited his Uncle George’s estate there, Francis, who subsequently returned to 
England, and John, who died in Virginia, unmarried. Their sister Sarah married 
John Carter, and became the ancestress of innumerable distinguished Americans 
of the Carter blood among these three signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
two Presidents of the United States, and the flower of Virginia’s “untitled No- 
bility,” Robert E. Lee. 


SOME NOTES ON THE COLEMAN FAMILY OF. 
CAROLINE COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


By Grorce H. S. Kine 


The primary purpose of this article is to correct the statement made in Cyclo- 
pedia of Virginia Biography, Volume I, page 215, that Ann Coleman, daughter of 
Francis Coleman, Gent: of Calonine county, married Colonel William Green. The 
following notes are designed to prove that Francis Coleman’s daughter Ann (1756- 
1798) married David Dickinson (1756-1812) of Caroline county; while Ann Cole- 
man, sister of Francis Coleman, married William Green, Gent: of Culpeper county, 
Va. 


In 20 Tyler's Quarterly, p. 166 the compiler of these notes published the will of 
Francis Coleman, Gentleman, of Caroline county, which was probated 14 November 
1771 together with some notes relative to his family. As further data are now avail- 
able it is thought fitting to include these additional facts with this correction and 
at the same time call particular attention to the Reverend Clayton Torrence’s 
article on the Coleman family of Caroline county published in the Sons of the Revo- 
lution in the State of Virginia Semi-Annual Magasine Volume VI (July-December 
1928) Number 2, pages 82-86, for more detailed information. 


Robert? Coleman was probably born in England circa 1656. He settled in that 
portion of Rappahannock County which later became Essex county where he was 
justice of the peace 1703, 1708, and 1709. He was sheriff of the county in 1710 and 
1712. His will was admitted to probate before the Essex Court 13 August 1713. 
He married possibly in England Ann (Spilsby?) who married second John Hunter 
and died in Essex leaving a will proved in 1717. Their son, 


Robert? Coleman resided in Drysdale Parish, King and Queen County and by 
1745 moved to Caroline County. While a resident of King & Queen he married 
on 26 January 1702/3 Mary Clayton, daughter of Samuel and Susannah Clayton 
of Gloucester and King & Queen counties. Robert Coleman was doubtless a man 
of affairs tho the loss of the county records leaves definite facts very scanty. The 
land office records show he was granted patents for a considerable acreage. The 
will of Robert Coleman was presented in Caroline County Court 13 May 1748 
by Spilsbe Coleman, one of the executors therein named, and was ordered recorded.’ 
Their son, 


Samuel? Coleman was born in King & Queen county, 27 April 1704. In an old 
vellum bound pocket note book marked “Robert Coleman, His Book”, now owned 
by Miss Blaydes of Spotsylvania county, appear the entries of the marriage of 
Robert Coleman to Mary Clayton in January 26, 1702/3 and the birth of Samuel 
Coleman on 27 April 1704. This book also carries entries: “My Mother Clayton 
died Nov. 1, 1710” and also “Susanna Clayton died Nov. 4, 1710”. Samuel Coleman 
was a licensed ordinary keeper in Caroline county in 1732 and surveyor of the roads 
in 1734. The court house was built on his land. 


Tradition states that Samuel Coleman’s wife Elizabeth, was neé Wyatt. She ap- 
pears on the records as Betty Coleman and by 1749 married Captain William John- 
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ston of Spotsylvania and Caroline counties.? The will of Samuel Coleman was proved 
in Caroline Court 10 June 1748 by Elizabeth Coleman and Edward Wiatt, executrix 
and executor therein named. 


The Court Order Books of Caroline County afford ample evidence of the names 
of the children of Samuel Coleman who died in 1748. For Wyatt Coleman, Robert 
Coleman, Francis Coleman, Spilsby Coleman, Thomas Coleman and Elizabeth 
Coleman the specific references to the Caroline County Court Orders are given 
under their respective names which follow. 


The will of Captain William Johnston was proved in Caroline Court 12 October 
1769, and before June 15, 1771 his wife Elizabeth (Wyatt?) Coleman Johnston 
was also dead. 


The following excerpt is from a chancery suit in Caroline County Court which 
abated by the deaths of the defendants on 15 June 1771 :* 

Richard Woolfolk and Mary, his wife; William Green and Ann, his wife; Rob- 
ert Coleman, Francis Coleman, Elizabeth Coleman, Thomas Coleman (by Thomas 
Coleman, his guardian) ; Spilsby Coleman (by Richard Woolfolk, his guardian), 
Complainants—Against—William Johnston and Betty, his wife; Thomas Coleman 
and Edward Wyatt, executors of Samuel Coleman, deceased; Defendants. Abates 
by death of defendants. 


The children of Samuel and Elizabeth Coleman were: 


(1) Wyatt* Coleman was born circa 1732; died post 1795. He appears on the 
records as Wyatt, Wiat, and Wiatt Coleman, and was the eldest son of his parents. 
In May 1748, by consent of the court, he choose Edward Wiatt to contest the pro- 
bate of his father’s will. In November 1749 he choose William Green of Culpeper 
county to be his guardian. As late as 1757 Wyatt Coleman was living in Caroline 
but before 3 August 1765 he had removed with his wife Sarah to Culpeper county. 
On this date they conveyed® to William Green of Culpeper a tract of 400 acres in 
Culpeper county which said tract was granted by patent to Robert Coleman, Senior, 
of King and Queen county (afterwards Caroline) on 25 May 1734 and by the 
said Robert Coleman, by his will recorded in Caroline County Court, bequeathed 
to his grandson Spilsbee Coleman, and by the said Spilsbee Coleman bequeath by 
his will (also recorded in Caroline) to the aforesaid Wiat Coleman, brother and 
heir at law of the said Spilsbee Coleman. 


(2) Robert* Coleman. Edmund Pendleton, Gent: was appointed his guardian 
immediately after the death of his father. In February 1750/1 Robert Coleman 
made choice of William Johnston, Gent:, then his step-father, to be his guardian.” 


(3) Francist Coleman. Edmund Pendleton, Gent: was also appointed his guardian 
immediately after the death of his father® but on 14 February 1754 he choose Richard 
Woolfolk to be his guardian*; and in November 1755 he choose William Johnston 
to be his guardian.® He must have been nearly of age at this time as he was mar- 
ried shortly thereafter to Hannah Johnston, his step-sister, and daughter of Captain 
William Johnston and his first wife Ann, daughter of Larkin Chew, Gent: of 
Spotsylvania. Larkin Chew, William Johnston and Francis Coleman were all some- 
time members of the House of Burgesses. As pointed out above Francis Coleman’s 
will was proved 14 November 1771. The children of Francis and Hannah (Johns- 
ton) Coleman were: 


(a) William5 Coleman 
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(b) Samuel5 Coleman 

(c) Francis’ Coleman 

(d) Ann® Coleman (1756-1798) married 1774 David Dickinson, of whom more 
subsequently 

(e) Elizabeth’ Coleman 

(f) Frances Coleman who married Captain William Taylor of Fredericks- 
burg. She died August 1795. (See 25T134) 

(g) Lucy5 Coleman who married William Dickinson 

(h) Jane Roy® Coleman who married in 1789 John Garland Duke of Louisa 
County who died in 1811. She married second Samuel White and moved 
to Green county, Kentucky. 


(4) Spilsby* Coleman, Like his brother Edmund Pendleton, Gent: was appoint- 
ed his guardian immediately after the death of his father®. On 14 February 1754 
Richard Woolfolk was appointed his guardian* and in August 1759 Spilsby Cole- 
man choose Richard Woolfolk to be his guardian. The last will of Spilsby Coleman 
was presented to the Caroline county court by Richard Woolfolk and Francis Cole- 
man, the executors therein named, in October 1764. Wiat Coleman, the heir at law, 
offered no objection to its probate.?° 

(5) Thomas* Coleman. Edmund Pendleton, Gent: also qualified as his guardian 
immediately after the death of his father. On 7 August 1759 Thomas Coleman 
choose a Thomas Coleman to be his guardian. 

(6) Elizabeth (“Betty”) Coleman. Edmund Pendleton, Gent. also qualified 
as her guardian immediately after the death of her father. On 10 November 1752 
William Green was appointed the guardian of Betty Coleman’”. In 1771 she was 
still single but in 1804 she is named in the will of her sister Ann Green, as Eliza- 
beth Triplett. 

(7) Mary* Coleman married Richard Woolfolk. 

(8) Ann* Coleman married William Green of Culpeper County. He was a 
considerable landholder in Culpeper county where he died leaving will dated 24 
August 1768 and proved 15 October 1770.5 He mentions his son William Green, 
and certain land which had been entailed on him “by the will of my late Uncle Wil- 
liam Duff”; and then refers to his wife and “my other children” without naming 
them. To his sister-in-law Miss Elizabeth Coleman, William Green bequeathed a 
mourning ring. 

The will of Ann* (Coleman) Green was written 20 Sept. 1804 and probated 15 
October 1804.14 She metitions therein the following children: (1) William Green, 
deceased; (2) Ann Poindexter, deceased; (3) Ellinor wife of Peter Marye; (4) 
Elizabeth Camp; (5) Mary Thomas; (6) Francis Wyatt Green; (7) Lucy Cole- 
man Pinkard. To her sister Elizabeth* Triplett, Ann* (Coleman) Green bequeathed 
a suit of black bumbazett. 


* * * * * 


THE FAMILY OF DAVID DICKINSON OF CAROLINE COUNTY 


David Dickinson (1756-1812) married first on 24 November 1774 as above men- 
tioned Ann® Coleman (1756-1798) eldest child of Francis Coleman, Gent: and 
Hannah Johnston, his wife, by whom he had twelve children. He married second 
Mary West, by whom he had two children. 
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The following family Bible record has been preserved and is now in the possession 
of Mrs. Benjamin Early of Pratt, West Va. The compiler is indebted to Mrs. j. 
P. Wardlaw of Richmond, Va., for a verbatim copy of the record. 

David Dickinson Born May 29, 1756. 

Ann Dickinson Born October 29, 1756. 

David Dickinson and Ann his wife were Married the 24th Day of November 

1774 by the Reverend Archibald Dick. 

The Ages of their Children— 

Francis Coleman Dickinson born August 31, 1775—Gossops** Mr. Richard John- 
son,¥6 Mrs, Hannah Coleman, Miss Aggatha Dickinson. 

Betsey Wyatt Dickinson born June 10, 1777—Gossops Mr. William Harrison, 
Mr. Thomas Jones, Mrs, Johnson, Miss Dorithea Bingir*, Miss Fanny 
Coleman. 

Lucy Dickinson born December 10, 1778. Mr. Phil Johnson, Mr. Charles Wool- 
folk, Mr. Dudley George, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Oliver. 

Thomas Dickinson born August 9, 1780. Mr. Thomas Coleman, Mr. John Oliver, 
Mrs. Lucy George, Mrs. Ann Dickinson. 

Ann Dickinson born October 26, 1782, Mr. Thos: Guy, Mr. George Guy, Miss 
Fanny Wortham, Miss Molly George. 

Fanny Dickinson born June 30, 1784. Mr. Vivion Minor, Mr. Sam Coleman, 
Miss Ann Woolfolk, Miss Jane Coleman. 

David Dickinson Born Sept. 1, 1785. Mrs. Thos: Guy, Mr. John Sutton, Mr. 
William Dickinson, Mrs. Guy, Mrs. Watkins. 

Samuel Dickinson Born October 6, 1787. Mr. Reuben George, Captain Mickle- 
burough, Miss Lucy Chew Coleman, 

John Dickinson Born October 22, 1789. 

William Dickinson Born February 23, 1792. 

Lucy Dickinson Born Febry: the 14 day 1794. 

James O Kelly Dickinson Born March the 25 day 1796. 

Ann Dickinson, wife of David Dickinson, (nee Ann Coleman) Departed this life 
August 25, 1798. 

The ages of David and Mary Dickinson’s sons Robert and George. 

Robert Dickinson born June 28, 1805. 

George W. Dickinson born October 2, 1802. 


The last will and testament of David Dickinson, Sr., was presented as evidence 
in a suit styled Dickinson vs, Dickinson which pended before the Fredericksburg 
District Court 1824-1838. This document was dated 3 April 1812 and proved 14 
September 1812 before the County Court of Caroline. Therein he mentions the 
following children: (1) Francis C. Dickinson; (2) Elizabeth W., wife of Francis 
Jackson; (3) Thomas Dickinson; (4) Ann (“Nancy”) wife of John Richardson; 
they removed to Amherst County, Va.; (5) Frances (“Fanny”), wife of William 
Dickinson; (6) David Dickinson, Jr., who was administrator of his father’s estate 
and died intestate in 1827; (7) Samuel Dickinson; (8) John Dickinson; (9) 
William Dickinson who removed to Kentucky; (10) Robert Dickinson; (11) 
George W. Dickinson who died testate in 1826 leaving his entire estate “to my only 
whole brother” Robert Dickinson after the death of his mother Mary Dickinson. 
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The Bible record above quoted names two daughters of David and Ann (Cole. 
man) Dickinson named Lucy; both must have predeceased their father in infancy 
as neither is mentioned in his last will. 


REFERENCES 


1Caroline County Court Order Book III, pg. 81. 
2Caroline County Court Order Book III, pgs. 197, 244; 30 Virginia Magazine, 
= pp. 244-246. 
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David Dickinson, our recorder, has used the quaint expression “gossip” which 
he spells “gossop”. Webster’s Dictionary of 1886 defines a gossip: “A sponsor; one 
who answers for a child in baptism”. 
16He seems to write Johnson for Johnston invariably. 
17He refers to Miss Dorothea Benger. 
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JOHN MORGAN OF VIRGINIA AND TENNESSEE 
By Mrs. Rosert C. BANNERMAN 


John Morgan (2) who was called “Squire” and “Captain”, arrived in what is now 
Sumner County, Tennessee, on the Cumberland River, Nov. 2, 1785. To-gether with 
his two sons John (3) and Charles (3) built Fort Morgan. In the spring of 1787 
he was killed by an Indian. (See Governor William Hall’s Narrative [Drapers 
Papers] and Cisco’s Historic Sumner County.) That he was the son of Charles 
Morgan (1), of that part of Prince William County, which in 1759 was formed 
into Fauquier County, Virginia, is proved by establishing, from two different sets 
of records, the identity of two of Charles (1) Morgan’s great-grandchildren. 

In the will of Charles (1) Morgan, dated 5 Dec. 1758 probated, 22 Sep. 1766, 
(Will Bk. I. p 107, Fauquier Co., Va. Wills) he named “My beloved wife Anna” 
and children: Charles (2), Simon (2), William (2), Benjamin (2), James (2), 
Alice (2), Mary (2) and Son JOHN (2), Exor. 

In the will of Simon (2) Morgan, dated 10 Nov. 1792 probated 25 Feb. 1793 
(Will Bk. II, p 260, Fauquier Co. Va.) he named children: Joseph (3), Charles 
(3), Simon (3), JEREMIAH (3), Suky (3) Clarke, Caty (3) Bradford, Rosy (3) 
Cochran, wife of William; mentions “Late wife”; Exors. Simon and Joseph. 

Charles (3) Morgan had a son Daniel (4) Morgan who went to Mason County, 
Kentucky, and in the Court of that county, on Jan. 10th, 1820, proved that ARMIS- 
TEAD H. MORGAN and SUSANNAH FIKE, late Susannah Morgan, who at 
present is the wife of Elijah Fike, are the reputed and only children and heirs- 
at-law of JEREMIAH (3) Morgan, deceased, an Officer of the Revolutionary War 
and reputed brother of General Simon Morgan, deceased; which is ordered certified 
to the Secretary of War. Mr. P. M. Hamer, of National Archives, states: “The 
records of the General Land Office now in the National Archives show that the 
Commonwealth of Virginia issued military bounty land warrant 6439 for 2666 
2/3 acres on April 14, 1821, to Armistead H. Morgan and Susannah Fike,, the 
Children and heirs-at-law of Jeremiah Morgan, deceased, for the latter’s services 
as an Ensign of the Virginia Continental line. Armistead H. Morgan and Susannah 
Fike did not use this warrant to obtain a patent to land, but on May Ist, 1821, 
assigned their right and title in it to Daniel Morgan of Mason Co. Kentucky. 
The warrant was located on certain tracts of land in the Virginia Military Dis- 
trict, Ohio, by Daniel Morgan and his heirs and by other persons to whom parts 
were assigned from time to time.” 

The identification of Daniel (4) Morgan is made clear, when in Mason Co. 
Kentucky at Washington, on Jan 11th 1832, in an affidavit, he stated that he was 
the son of Charles (3) Morgan (heir-at-law of his brother John (3), Ensign of 
13th Virginia Regiment and son of Simon (2)). He desired to obtain an assign- 
ment of the lands, on Warrent No. 3874, for another 2666-2/3 acres to Which 
Ensign John Morgan was entitled and who had died in the War. These papers at 
National Archives contain much information on two Morgan families, of Fauquier 
County. 

The above records therefore identify the great-granchildren of Charles (1) 
Morgan thus: (1) Charles—(2) Simon—(3) JEREMIAH—(4) Armistead H. 
Morgan and his sister (5) Susannah Fike. 
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MORGAN FAMILY OF TENNESSEE 


In January of 1906, Matthew M. Bright, Attorney, of Fayetteville, Lincoln Coun- 
ty, Tenn. (now deceased) compiled the records of two great-grandsons of John 
(2) Morgan, Sr. (called “Squire” and “Captain”) ; the earliest record was that of 
James Fike, of Fike’s Ferry, Perry County, Alabama, the second record was that 
of Matthew’s father, General John Morgan Bright (twelve years a Congressman 
from Lincoln County, Tennessee) written in his ninetieth year and concluded Jan- 
uary 29th 1906. The Fike record was prepared in 1864. In neither record were dates 
given. 

James Fike states: “My great-grandfather [John (2) Morgan] had seven sons: 
John, Charles, Joseph, Isaac, James, William and Armistead.” He further states: 
“My great-grandfather [the said John (2) Morgan] also left five daughters, to- 
wit: Charity, MARY, Alcey, Susan. [later on he adds Phoebe] Of MARY (3) he 
states that she married her “Cousin Morgan by whom she had two children Susan 
(4) and Armistead H. (4) Morgan. Susan married Elijah Fike and had children. 
Armistead moved to Mississippi.” 

I wish to thank Mrs. Bert Smith, of Bowling Green, Kentucky for giving me 
the data contained in the affidavits of Daniel (4) Morgan, for even though I ob- 
tained later on the will of Jeremiah (3) Morgan, in Logan County, Kentucky, it 
was in the affidavits that Jeremiah was named as the brother of Gen. Simon Mor- 
gan, son of Simon. 

By the kindness, and alertness, of Mr. Simon Dewitt Settle, of Bowling Green, 
Ky., I was given the record of the marriage of Jeremiah Morgan and Mary Mor- 
gan on 28 Nov. 1789 in Sumner Co., Tenn. He certified that he had made the copy 
from the Court House at Gallatin. Furthermore he supplied a copy that he made 
at the Court House in Logan County, Ky., of records of Jeremiah Morgan, which 
are of interest in that they show Jeremiah to have had land in Sumner Co., Tenn., 
which was a border county to Logan Co. in Kentucky, the Court Houses being about 
twenty miles apart. The executors are also of interest. The will of Jeremiah Mor- 
gan names as executors, wife Mary, Captain John (2) Morgan [Jr. her brother] 
Col. William Cage [of Sumner Co. Tenn.], Major Henry Bradford [of Davidson 
Co. Tenn.] ; some of whom formerly came from Fauquier County, Virginia; will 
dated 17 June 1795; and codicil was added July 25th 1795. [Will Book A. p. 1] 

In Deed Book E p. 111, Logan Co. Kentucky is the following: This Indenture 
made this 30th day of Sept. 1816 between John Fike and Mary Fike his wife, for- 
merly Mary Morgan, of the county of Logan, State of Kentucky, of the first part, 
and William Stewart of the second part; conveying 200 acres in Logan Co. 


Kentucky. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


MISKELL FAMILY—In the account of the Blackwell family (by Stella 
Pickett Hardy), Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 23, page 103, 
line 4, it is stated that “Mary Blackwell [daughter of John Blackwell an dhis 
second wife, Mrs. Judith (Churchill) Jones] married Austin Nicholas.” This iden- 
tical statement is repeated in Bulletin Fauquier Historical Society, July 1924, page 
489. Hayden, Virginia Genealogies, page 260, line 36, naming the children of John 
Blackwell and Judith, his wife, states that “Polly, or Mary, m. Austin Nichols.” 
The surname Nicholas and the surname Nichols, attributed to the husband of this 
Mary Blackwell, are both erroneous. The marriage records of Fauquier County, 
Virginia, prove that Mary Blackwell married in 1793, Augustine Miskell. The 
following is a certified copy of the Marriage Bond of Augustine Miskell and Mary 
Blackwell, with the permission for the bond’s issuance given by John Blackwell, 
father of the said Mary Blackwell. 


“Know all men by these Presents, That we Augustine Miskel and Moses Green - 


are held and firmly bound unto his Excellency Henry Lee Esq. Governor of Vir- 
ginia, in the just and full sum of one hundred and fifty Dollars to which payment 
well and truly to be made, to the said Governor os his successors, we bind ourselves, 
our heirs, executors and administrators, jointly and severally, firmly by these 
Presents. Sealed with our seals, and dated this 26th day of August 1793. 

The condition of the above obligation is such, that whereas there is a marriage 
suddenly intended to be solemnized, between the above bound Augustine Miskel 
and Mary Blackwell now if there be no lawful cause to obstruct the said Marriage, 
then the above obligation to be void and of no effect, otherwise to remain in full 
force and virtue. 

Augustine Miskell (SEAL) 
Moses Green (SEAL) 
Sealed and delivered in 
presence of [no witness’ name appears] 
Sir I am willing that Lesenes may be Issued for the marriage of my Daughter 


Mary to Mr. Augustine Miskell 
John Blackwell 


26th Augt. 1793 

Test Moses Green 
Mr. Francis Brooke, Clk, Fauquier 
(Marriage License Book No. 1 page 395) A copy teste: 

[Signed] T. E. Bartenstein Clerk, 
Circuit Court of Fauquier County, Virginia.” 
The following abstracts of deeds recorded in Fauquier County Virginia Court 
are of interest in connection with this Miskell-Blackwell connection. 

Sept. 24, 1801, Austin Miskell and Mary, his wife, of Fauquier Co. conveyed (for 
sum of 5 shillings) to Alexander Spotswood, of said county “all that tract or parcel 
of Land whereon he the s’d Miskell now lives lying and being on Tinpot Run in 
the s’d County of Fauquier and containing One Hundred acres be the same more 
or less and bounded by the Lands of Mr. Armstead Blackwell and the lands of s’d 
Alexander Spotswood which he purchased of Capt. Thomas Green and which s’d 
Green purchased of Colo, John Blackwell . . .” [Signed] “Austin Miskell (Seal). 
Mary Miskell (Seal” Witnesses: A. Blackwell, William Withers, Joseph Parker. 
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Mary Miskell, wife of said Austin Miskell, who “cannot conveniently travel to the 
s’d County Court of Fauquier to make acknowledgement of the said Indenture” at 
this time acknowledged the said conveyance before Thomas Bronaugh and John 
Blackwell, justices of Fauquier County, September 24, 1801, “at the place of abode 
of the wife of the said Austin Miskell.” The deed was recorded September 28, 1801 
(Fauquier County records, Deed Book No. 2, page 1088) [Note: “Austin” was a 
commonly used abbreviation for the baptismal name “Augustine,” Editor]. 

On January 18, 1819, Austin Miskell, of Culpeper County, conveyed, in trust, to 
Moses Green, of the same county, four slaves, to-wit: Martha, Lewis, James and 
William; the said trust being a “provision for the support and maintenance of his 
[the said Austin Miskell’s] wife and children by securing the slaves aforesaid to their 
benefit and behoof .. .” and the said Moses Green, as trustee, to “have hold and 
possess the said slaves and every of them and their increase for the exclusive and 
separate use and advantage of Mary Miskell and her children namely John, Thomas, 
George and Richard [wife and children of said Austin Miskell] for and during the 
life of the said Mary and at her death the same to be divided among the aforesaid 
children and any other child or children she may hereafter have by the said Austin 
Miskell or such of them as may be in life according to the provisions of the statute 
for distribution of intestates estates . . .” [Signed] “Austin Miskell (SS) Moses 
Green (SS)”. Witnesses: Jas. Richard, McGreen. Recorded in Culpeper County 
Court September 2, 1828, having been acknowledged by said Austin Miskell, as his 
act and deed, before Dan’l Ward and F. J. Thompson, justices of the peace of 
Culpeper County, on September 2, 1828. (Culpeper County records, Deed Book UU, 
page 414). 

Richard Henry Miskell (who was the Richard named as son in Austin Miskell’s 
deed, above} was born about 1811. He married Martha Stubbs Cary. Soon after 
their marriage they settled in Pike County, Mississippi where they raised a large 
family. Richard H. Miskell died in Holmesville, Mississippi, June 6, 1859. 

The above data have been supplied by Mrs. S. M. Pelayo, 1284 North Street, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, a descendent of Richard H. and Martha (Cary) Miskell. 


MOREMAN-MOORMAN.—When the will of Thomas Moreman (or Moor- 
man) of Bedford County, Virginia, dated July 22, 1765, was recorded, the then 
clerk of the Court, November 25, 1766, in Will Book I, made a clerical error by 
emmitting the word som from a clause of the original will. The recorded copy of 
Thomas Moreman’s will does not enter Cillay Moreman as son of the testator, and 
Clemens, Virginia Wills before 1799, in giving abstract of Thomas Moreman’s will, 
enters Cillay Moreman as daughter. 

The original will of Thomas Moreman, of Bedford County, dated July 22, 1765, 
probated November 25, 1766, on file in office of clerk of Circuit Court for Bedford 
County, devises to wife Rachel Moreman plantation whereon testator lived, with 
stock of all kinds, household [goods] of every sort (except such as set apart for 
children), and six negroes, for her life time; to daughter, Mary Johnson, a negro 
girl Sarah and whatever else of testator’s goods she possesses; to son Pleasant 
Moreman and son Charles Moreman 400 acres of land on Pamunkey River in 
Louisa County, to be divided between them; and to each a feather bed and furni- 
ture, to daughter Aggothy [Agatha] Johnson, negro boy James and whatever else 
of testator’s goods she possesses ; to son Clark Terrell Moreman, two negroes Peter 
and Glaster, a horse, saddle, feather bed and furniture; “J give unto my son Cilley 
Moreman two Negroes dick & fillis to him and his heirs for Ever one hors and 
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Sadle one feather bed and furniture;” to daughter Rachel Moreman, negro girl 
Jude, a horse, saddle, feather bed and furniture; to son Andrew Moreman, after 
his Mother’s decease, plantation whereon testator lives with 200 acres of land, one 
horse, saddle, feather bed and furniture; if any of testator’s children die without 
heir estate to be equally divided among the rest; testator says he has given son 
Zachariah and son Mycajah [Micajah] what is intended for them; after wife’s death 
son Mycajah, £20, daughters Aggothy and Rachel £10 each to be raised out of 
estate, before any division, and residue to be “Equilly divided amongst them all 
male and female.” Executors: my wife, and Zachariah and Mycajah Moreman. 
Witnesses: Henry Tate, W. M. Anthony, Christopher Anthony. 

In that the recorded copy of the will of Thomas Moreman omits the word son 
before Cilley Moreman, and the original will specifically gives “unto my son Cilley 
Moreman,” we here give a verbatim copy of a certificate to this effect made by 
V. W. Nichols, clerk of Bedford County : 

“Virginia: In the Clerk’s Office of the Circuit Court of Bedford County. 

I, V. W. Nichols, Clerk of said Court, do hereby certify that I have compared 
the last will and testament of Thomas Moreman filed in this office with said will 
as spread upon the records in will book No, 1, at page 32, and find that the word 
“son” immediately preceding the word “Cilley” in said will was not spread upon the 
will book, and I have inserted said word “son” in the will book as it appears on the 
will, 

Witness my hand and the seal of said Court, this 4th day of March, 1946. 

(Signed) V. W. Nichols, Clerk. 

The “son Cilley Moreman” named in Thomas Moreman’s will is identified as 
Achilles Moorman, who married Frances, daughter of David Herndon. When Moor- 
man and Herndon purchased adjoining farms in Campbell County, the said Herndon 
is referred to in his deed as “of Caroline County.” 

The above data have been communicated by Mrs. John Key Walker, of “Kings- 
ton,” Bedford, Virginia. 


QUERIES 


MOREMAN-HERNDON-SMITH MORRIS.—(1) Achilles Moorman (named 
as “my son Cilley” in the will of his father, Thomas Moorman) married Frances, 
daughter of David Herndon. Would like to have name of place and date of mar- 
riage, and names of parents of David Herndon. (2) Robert Smith and Sarah Morris 
were married March 5, 1760 (Family Bible). Would like any information concern- 
ing them, place of marriage, etc—Mrs. John K. Walker, “Kingston,” Bedford, 
Virginia. 

CORRECTIONS 

PORTRAIT OF JAMES BRUCE OF HALIFAX COUNTY, Virginia Maga- 
zine of History and Biography, Vol. 54, No. 2 (April 1946), page 172, second para- 
graph, line one, should read: “A portrait in oil of James Bruce, of Halifax, a 
founder-member of the Society.” By an unfortunate typographical error the first 
line of this paragraph as it now appears is a repetition of line one of the preceding 
paragraph.—Editor. 

DESCENDANTS OF RICHARD WILLING BYRD, Virginia Magazine of 


History and Biography, Vol. 40, No. 3, (July 1932), page 285. The following entry 
from the Bible from which the data are taken should be inserted immediately above 
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the entry of the birth of Charles Willing Byrd: “George James Byrd was born on 
the 26th day of Sept. A.D. 1809;” and on page 286 the notation “Charles Willing 
and Robert Fisher Byrd were married” should be changed to “were not married.” 

—Reginald B. Henry, M.D., 616 Redgate Avenue, Norfolk, Virginia 


“CAPTAIN JOHN MARTIN OF BRANDON ON THE JAMES.”—In this 
essay, published in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 54, No. 1, 
(Jan’y 1946), pages 21-67, several corrections need to be made, as follows: Page 
23, last line of first footnote, read “Nathaniel” instead of “Nathanial.”—Page 25, 
line 6 of Section 3, read “Bartholomew Gosnold’s” instead of “Bartholomew’s.”— 
page 41, in the description of Martin’s patent: the entire line beginning “Continent 
of Virginia” should be transposed so as to come directly after the line above ending 
with the words “in that part of the.”—Page 62. 4th line from bottom of page, read 
“destroyed” instead of “restroyed.”—J. P. C. S. 


STOCKDELL-TALIAFERRO. In Vol. 50, this Quarterly, (1942), in my 
article, “Captain John Stockdell”, I stated that the Hay Taliaferro who married 
Elizabeth Tutt was the son of John Taliaferro and Ann Stockdell. Mr. Lucien 
Beckner, of Clark County, Kentucky, has a Bible record which shows that the Hay 
who married Elizabeth Tutt was the son of Captain William Taliaferro and Mar- 
garet Aylett, his wife. The Hay Taliaferro in te ae was Mr. Beckner’s great 

andfather. The existence of Captain William Taliaferro can not be denied in the 
ase of this Bible record, though his identity is not established. I have high respect 
for Bible records (though often regretful of their brevity), and I am thankful to 
Mr. Beckner for calling attention to my error, and giving me the opportunity to 
make public acknowledgment. How the error occurred may be best explained a 
brief quotation from the article itself, and bearing in mind the fondness of the 
Taliaferro family for the name Hay. 

“About the time that Hay Taliaferro and his wife Elizabeth Tutt went to Ken- 
tucky migration was so heavy that it became a matter of comment whether more 
had gone than had remained in Virginia. This was true also of the Taylors, Talia- 
ferros and Battailes. Marriages and inter-marriages were frequent and chains of 
relationship were established which have proved the despair of many a genealogist 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Last or THE Cockep Hats, James Monroe and the Virginia Dynasty. By 
Arthur Styron. University of Oklahoma Press, 1945. $3.50. 


It seems strange that James Monroe, one of the leading figures in American 
history, should have received so little individual attention from historians, A whole 
library has been written about Jefferson and new books continually emerge, but 
no competent work on Monroe ever appeared before the present volume. 

The author, the Reverend Mr. Styron, is a North Carolinian exile in Connecticut, 
where he has for some years been studying with marked effect the history of the 
United States. Such independent minds as his are badly needed in the field of 
American history, which has been mainly written as a melodrama in which the 
slave-owning South appears as the villain and the wage-slave North as the hero. 
In this view the conquest and ruin of the Confederacy takes on the likeness of divine 
vengeance for iniquity. This nonsense is still regarded as history. 

Some years ago Mr. Styron published a book on John C. Calhoun that is a 
classic. It is probable that the present work on James Monroe will also be a classic. 
It is distinctly the best treatise ever published on the history of the early — 
It decsribes the real development of the United States, and, although Mr. Styron 
is a clergyman, it does not attempt to justify the ways of God to man. He left 
that to the abolitionist historians. 

Mr. Styron is a profound admirer of Thomas Jefferson. Here he is a little parti- 
san, for he ae over Jefferson’s weak foreign policy from 1806 to 1809 and at- 
taches no blame to the sage of Monticello for making no effort to prepare the 
country for the inevitable and Ph aay aetey | war. It was increasingly evident that 
the Southern planters and the Western bear hunters and Indian fighters would not 
forever submit to insult and injury. However, in his treatment of Jefferson as a 
political prophet and leader, Mr. Styron draws an admirable picture. Jefferson 
was the creator of what the author calls the “Virginia democracy.” This was a 
very different sort of democracy from the semi-communistic brand now current. 
The Virginian democrat asked to be allowed to work out his own salvation un- 
molested; he had no desire for the ministrations and doles of a paternal govern- 
ment. 

The author is at his best in his narrative of the gradual undermining of Virginia 
democracy by the protectionist and capitalistic North and West. He shows how 
the North and West were constantly on the aggressive against the South and how 
the protest of the South against this aggression and injustice was always answered 
by the one word, “Slavery!” In fact, under the cover of opposition to slavery, the 

orthern manufacturing and financial interests were able to overcome the agri- 
cultural South and array the workers in mills and factories behind them in the 
sectional conflict. It was not until after the overthrow of the South and the estab- 
lishment in the United States of a predatory plutocratic system that the masses of 
the Northern people awoke to the fact that they had been misled and deluded. The 
author says, “The industrialists were, of course, no more concerned about the 
morality of slavery than about the morality of individualist capitalism, and aboli- 
tion, except insofar as it would open a larger territory for the manufacturers hither- 
to made by slaves or imported from Europe, was not an end in itself but a means 
of impoverishing economically and demoralizing culturally the section that stood 
as a barrier to the plutocratic goal of consolidation in politics and standardization 
in society.” 

The book is, in short, a story of the effort of the Virginia democracy to establish 
a true republican government in the United States, based on equal opportunity for 
all men, and the frustration of that effort by the capitalists of the North and West 
represented by Webster and Clay, leading eventually to the secession of the South- 
ern states as a last resort to escape the stranglehold of the protective tariff and 
the anti-slavery agitation, which was designed to isolate the South and keep it help- 
less in the face of an united capitalism and proletariat. 
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Mr. Styron is a deep philosopher, viewing history from many angles. His style 
is rich but sometimes a little difficult to the reader from the very size of his vo- 
cabulary, which is much greater than that of most historical writers. 


The book should be welcomed as a successful attempt to bring about a new and 
realistic treatment of American history, hitherto, as we noted before, rather re- 
sembling Jack the Giantkiller than a serious portrayal of facts. 


The book, in its less important aspect, is an excellent biography of James Mon- 
roe. Monroe was not a great leader like Jefferson or a great political philosopher 
like Madison, and he has suffered somewhat by contrast with these brilliant prede- 
cessors ; but he was an excellent administrator and a sound and patriotic statesman. 
He was so admirable as a President that his administration was long known as the 
“Era of Good Feeling.” This was somewhat of a delusion, since in 1820, midway 
in Monroe’s administration, the struggle over the Missouri Compromise fore- 
shadowed the war that was to follow just forty years later and lay the South 
prostrate at the feet of the conquering North. 


H. J. EcKENROoDE 


Recorps or CoLontaL GLoucester County, Vircrnta. By Polly Cary Mason. Mrs. 
George Carrington Mason, Box 720, Newport News, Virginia. 


The most important item we have so far as Virginia County records are con- 
cerned. There are several reasons why anyone in any way interested in Virginia 
history or gencalogy should consult this book. Virginia was England’s first and 
richest colony. Locally so many of the official records have been destroyed that we 
must often turn to the mother country for our history. Reports of the Governors of 
Virginia, now in the Public Record Office in London, show Gloucester as having 
paid the heaviest taxes during the Colonial period. For years the taxes exceeded 
twice and more those of any other county. Not the earliest, but certainly the richest 
county in the colony. Now regardless of our ideals to the contrary, material wealth 
does produce a spiritual and social aristocracy to which we ap) when in need of 
substantial help. Gloucester County not only was able, but did produce this in full 
share in the development of our country. 

Mrs. Mason, [who other historians may be surprised to know is a young and charm- 
ing woman in Virginia, society,] has spent great effort in collecting authentic records 
of Gloucester. Widely related in this section, doors are open to her and famil 

pers made available that never would have been to an outsider. This means m 
in such a community. 

Much of the data appearing in the volume has perforce been published hitherto. 
The early land patents in Mrs. Nugent’s “Cavaliers and Pioneers”, the Im’t Rent 
Roll of 1704 in the Virginia Magazine, etc., but never before collected together, 
with much original material added, for the county as a political unit. 

This volume, the first of a series, gives us the records of the land upon which the 
ancestors of Gloucester stood. Also those of other counties, particularly a valuable 
list Mrs. Mason has identified as of King and Queen Co. Also lists of the principal 
ra officials ot Gloucester and other detail. In fact the backbone of the county 

story. 

Mrs. Mason knows exactly what she is doing and can be relied upon for accu- 
racy, being so conscientious in verification that the release of the volume has been 
delayed a long while. We need more Gloucester records and are assured we will 
have them as the series continues. It seems strange that the records of our most im- 
portant county should have been so long neglected. Perhaps it was just as well that 
they were, since now we can be assured they will be presented correctly. It would 
be gratifying if historians of the lesser counties would follow the example set by 
Mrs. Mason. And follow it now, not later. 


BEVERLEY FLEET 


Tue East Inpta Company. By Marguerite Eyer Wilbur. Richard R. Smith, New 
York, 477 pp., Illus., $7.50. 


Although it is not generally realized, any exposition of British-East India con- 
tacts, covering the early years of the seventeenth century, is really complementary 
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to an account of the same period in Anglo-American beginnings; for it so happens 
that at the start of the seventeenth century Britain reached out for commerce in 
the Orient while striving to set up colonies in America, and not a few of the chief 
actors in these events did double duty. 

Contrasted with the Virginia werowances and their tribal followings in the North 
American wilderness—savages who knew no metes and bounds on land whereon 
they were merely squatters—the British found in India a civilization older than 
their own. Again in sharp contrast with Powhatan, Opechancanough, and Debe- 
deavon in America there were in India the mighty emperors Akbar, Jahangir, and 
Shah Jehan. While in America petty Indian tribes fought each other, great religions 
with millions of followers clashed in India. In the former case, there was no concern 
for the spiritual welfare of the orientals, which may be contrasted with the efforts 
on behalf of the Virginia Indians in laborious and significant preparations which 
have long been neglected in American history. 

This story of East Indian contacts is set forth in “popular” style, although, with 
so many figures in so many races there are mental traffic jams, with repetitious 
matter here and there as the English established their widely separated factors and 
“factories” on the periphery of India’s vast peninsula. 


There is much this reviewer would like to say about the book and much he 
would like to commend. Happily, the author displays the objectivity essential to 
impartial history. This is in sharp contrast to a recent volume on India by Profes- 
sor Radhakamal Mukerjee, which, because of Professor Mukerjee’s anti-British 
bias, reminds one of the early American history textbooks on the Colonial and 
Revolutionary periods. Mrs. Wilbur impartially tells of the special blessings be- 
stowed upon India by the British without blinking at certain periods of exploitation 
which was, in lesser degree, imitative of the native potentates in exploiting their 
own country. 


There are but few references to interrelated events in the American field of that 
early British expansion in two hemispheres which has led to the use of the once 
despised English tongue in all quarters of the globe. Two illustrations are the 
mention of George Waymouth’s voyage to northern Virginia in 1605 (not “1602”), 
and it is interesting to note that his two vessels are given as the Discoverer and 
the Goodspeed, stirring prompt conjecture that these were none other than the Dis- 
covery and the Goodspeed, consorts of Admiral Christopher Newport’s flagship, the 
Sarah Constant, en route to the founding of Jamestown two years later. The second 
reference carries the interesting statement that the central site of the mightiest city 
of modern times was exchanged with the Dutch for the island of Pularoon on 
India’s east coast. Pularoon was then considered as important as Manhattan. 

In this history of the East India Company the reviewer found no mention of 
Admiral Newport. With respect to this omission he would summarize a passage 
from The Soul of a Nation, originally accredited to Boies Penrose, Volume 
XLVIII of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography: “If Newport’s voy- 
age in the Sarah Constant in 1607 may be said to have laid the foundations of the 
United States, then his voyage” bearing “Ambassador Sir Thomas Roe in 1615 may 
be said to have laid the foundations of British India.” 


From 1600 to 1624 many of the figures prominently mentioned in the East India 
Company’s operations were even more notably identified with the colonization plans 
of the Virginia London Company. As this reviewer sees the picture of imperial trade 
on the one side and the expansion of Britain’s representative institutions on the 
other, Sir Thomas Smith, the leading promoter of the former was the evil genius 
of the latter. As the first royally appointed head of both enterprises, he attempted 
to build up the former at the expense of the latter, and it is a curious coincidence 
that the East India charter that enabled Sir Thomas to succeed in the Orient was 
granted in 1609, in the same fateful year that the second charter was granted to 
the Virginia London Company, for it was this charter that enabled Smith’s free- 
dom-loving political opposites eventually to establish the first freely elected parlia- 
ment of the New World at Jamestown. 

Mrs. Wilbur ascribes an epigram ab Indis by Sir Thomas Roe to others, al- 
though the later group may have borrowed the words of Roe, who with Newport 
and others, should be recognized as among the projectors of British expansion in 
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two hemispheres. Again, the Reverend Patrick Copeland is given as “Caplan”. Roe 
and Copeland are mentioned only in connection with their work in India. The lat- 
ter’s name is also associated with both Asia and America since it was in Indian 
waters that Copeland’s sermons on converting the American Indians raised a con- 
siderable fund towards founding the inter-racial “East India Free Schoole in 
Virginia”, for the support of which the Virginia Company set aside one thousand 
acres—an enterprise which came to nought upon the Indian massacre of 1622. 


MatrHew Pace ANDREWS 


Bram House, Past AND Present. AN ACCOUNT OF IT’s LIFE AND TIMES IN THE 
City oF WASHINGTON. By Katharine Elizabeth Crane. United States Department 
3 rors oa” sale by United States Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 


A bargain in dignity at a mere dollar. This practically free lesson in good manners 
from the State Department may be observed with profit by some of our historians, 
It was prepared for our official visitors who are now.entertained there. The house 
is steeped in the social history of Washington and connected in one way or another 
with the most important persons in the political life of the United States during the 
Federal period and through the Civil War years, Built in 1824 for Dr. Joseph 
Lovell just across the street from the White House. Washington was then a city 
of 25,000. The Octagon House had been put up for John 7 of “Mt. Airy” 
prior to 1800. is dates from 1826. Upon the death of Dr. Lovell, who left 
eleven children, in 1836, the property was sold to Francis Preston Blair. In the 


course of time the Lovells, of an old Boston family, became ardent Confederates 
while the Blairs, who were from Kentucky, became strong Unionists. Personal 
clashes and conflicts certainly arose that we have no knowledge of, but must have 
been dramatic enough in real life. For instance, Elizabeth, the only daughter of 
Francis Preston Blair, married Rear Admiral Samuel Phillips Lee. He was of the 
“Stratford” family, being a grandson of Richard Henry Lee. He was one of the 


Southerners who remained with the Union during the Civil War. We wonder what 
General Lee and old Commodore French Forrest, both familiar with the house, 
thought of that! 

Katharine Elizabeth Crane writes in a direct and impersonal style of the numer- 
ous famous persons who lived in or came to the house. There is no belittleing of 
the dignity of any of them. As a writer she is delightful throughout. She recounts 
incidents from that of Dr. Lovell’s grandfather who had urged Lafayette not to 
offer his services to the Revolutionary forces to Mrs. Davis who felt she knew the 
Blairs well enough to appeal to them for assistance in her darkest hours. 

The sixteen gravure illustrations of the building, inside and out, are very hand- 
some. 

This book, so charmingly written and perfectly prepared, deserves a better binding. 


BEVERLEY FLEET 
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